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In these rather unsettled times, it is common 
sense to look ahead .. . to use particular 
care and judgement when investing hard-earned 
savings. Safety will generally be the first 
consideration. In this connection, the name of 
Abbey National will occur to many people. 

Here is a real safety-first investment that also 
offers a good return — 33% with income tax 

paid by the Society. For the investor subject 

to income tax at the standard rate, this is 
equivalent to £6.1.9 per cent. 

Furthermore, withdrawals can be made at 
convenient notice with the interest paid 

right up to date. 

With assets of £278,000,000, the Abbey National 
has all the strength and solidity of a national 
institution. Modest accounts are welcomed, 
and any sum from £1 to £5,000 may be invested. 


For further particulars, write for the Society’s 
Investment booklet or. better still, call in and have a 
chat at your local Abbey National Office. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 


see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON 4.Wit, - Telephone WELbeck 8282 
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—Portrait of the Web 


HE ENDING of the credit squeeze, the arrival of 

summer, the continuation of the long-drawn 
wage-talks between the busmen and the London 
Transport Executive, Mr. Macmillan’s insistence 
that Gladstone, if he were alive today, would be 
a Tory, the privilege debate in the House of Com- 
mons—these things have made it on the whole a 
domestic week, though the mounting tide of 
violence. in Cyprus, and the interesting reception 
of Mr. Hammarskjéld’s oil-pouring report on the 
Lebanon situation, have served to remind us that 
no man is an island. Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s 
announcement that banks would no longer be 
asked to restrict the level of overdrafts beyond 
what they themselves thought was prudent was 
well received in the country, and when the sun 
came out shortly afterwards, and presently took 
the temperature up into the eighties, the general 
outlook began to look metaphorically as well as 
literally bright. 


* 


THE INDUSTRIAL: VOLCANO continued to rumble, 
occasionally sending up a warning puff of smoke. 
The deadlock continued in the negotiations that 
began after the London bus strike ended. The gap 
between the Executive’s offer of 5s. for the country 
busmen and the union’s demand of 8s. 6d. showed 
no sign of being narrowed by a concession from 
either side. Meanwhile, Mr. Frank Cousins has 
been ordered by his-doctors to rest for a fortnight, 
and the negotiations are proceeding without him. 
In any case, it seems unlikely that the strike will 
be resumed. No such forecast can be made in the 
case of the dockers, though if they strike now it 
will be on their own behalf, and not that of the 
Smithfield men. Their claim for a wage increase 
having been rejected for the third time, they are 
to hold a national delegate conference to discuss 
possible courses of action, and the head of the 
docks section of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union said that strike action could not 
be ruled out. As a backdrop to this development 
there came the report of the three-man committee 
of inquiry set up by the Minister of Labour to 
investigate the recent Smithfield lorry drivers’ 
strike. The strike was roundly condemned, being 
described as a flagrant violation of the constitution 
of the Joint Industrial Council of the docks 
industry. There the matter rests, though on the 
wings Mr. Ernest Jones, President of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, has said that the miners 
want a shorter working day at the same wages. 


* 


THE POT IN CYPRUS went nearer to boiling over 
entirely. So far the Government’s plan for the 
future of the island has been followed by at least 
six deaths, several score injuries, and a general 
strike, with the promise of another to follow. 
When British troops opened fire during a demon- 
stration, and killed two Greek Cypriots, the uneasy 
calm which had prevailed since the promulga‘ion 
of the Government’s plan was finally shattered. 
Not far away, the Lebanese.Government was con- 
siderably put out. by Mr. Hammarskjéld’s re;ort 
to the United Nations, rejecting charges of ‘ma: sive 
interference’ by the United Arab Republic in 
Lebanese affairs. The Lebanese revolt having thus 
been officially pronounced a domestic matter, 
notice was served on anyone -who_ had been 
thinking of intervening in it that they would be 
on the wrong side of the legal blanket if they did 
se. The week’s light touch came from the United 
States, where Mr. Bernard Goldfine’s investigation 
by a Senate Committee took a dramatic turn. 
Mr. Goldfine, it appeared, was -having ‘his con-, 
versations tape-recorded by a man. who worked* 
for the Committee and also for Mr. Drew Pearson, 
the columnist. Mr. Goldfine was very upset, but 
Mr. Pearson had the last word. Admitting that his 
assistant had been imprudent, he added: ‘But I 








need him.’ 
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NEW DEAL WITH NASSER 


LYHOUGH Mr. Hammarskjéld seems, for the 

moment at least, to have prevented Anglo- 
American intervention in the Lebanon, no one 
can be satisfied with Western policy during the 
last few weeks. The ultimate disaster of another 
Suez has been avoided; but what has happened 
instead has not been much better. Instead of 
actual intervention we have had _ threatened 
intervention; and threats of armed force do nearly 
as much damage in the Arab world as armed force 
itself. Furthermore, in the present state of the 
Middle East, ‘Lebanon’ situations are likely to 
recur, so that unless British and Western policy is 
radically changed we shall once again soon be 
faced with the same barren courses of action— 
force or threats of force. 

Luckily a constructive alternative does in fact 
exist; it is staring us in the face. But the Govern- 
ment does not adopt it because the Conservatives 
are concerned to save their face over Suez; and the 
Labour Party does not embrace it because it is 
preoccupied with Israel. The obvious and proper 
policy for Britain and the West is to come to terms 
with President Nasser. And now is the time. 

If the West has not been prospering in the 
Middle East, neither has Russia. While there have 
been attacks in the Soviet press upon Egypt, and 
while the Syrian Communist leader Khaled 
Bagdash from his exile in Bulgaria has been 
attacking Tito for ‘trying to keep the Arab 
National Liberation movement away from the 
line of struggle against imperialism, Nasser has 
been visiting Yugoslavia. Nothing can be plainer 
than the intention of these neutrals to maintain 
their neutrality; to pursue effective detachment 
from the preoccupying struggle of East and West 
as the principal object of policy. One million 
propaganda blankets and miles and miles of 
official red carpet have signally failed to tura 
President Nasser into a Soviet satellite; just as a 
residual military occupation and the offer to 
finance the Asuan Dam failed to make him into a 
Western one. The big question is—can we do 
better with Nasser than the Russians have done 
with Tito? Can we do effective business—politi- 
cally and economically—with a professedly. neu- 
tral Middle East while recognising its neutrality? 

To do so will of course demand a change of 
attitude. We shall have to stop regarding the 
Middle East as a sphere of influence, and start 
regarding it more as a neutral zone, such as India. 
The obstacle to this change of attitude, which is 
certainly in British interests, is not military, politi- 
cal or economic: it is psychological. Our standing 
in the Middle East has been for so long a matter 
of self-respect that we have come to regard the 
region as quite different from the rest of the world. 
It is this which the Arabs so greatly resent; and 
this which brings our foreign policy to the sort of 


impasse it has been in during the last few weeks. 

What would a change entail? For a start we 
should stop seeking, or even seeming to seek, to 
frustrate the purposes which, rightly or wrongly, 
we attribute to the Egyptian President. If the 
peoples of the Arabic-speaking world want to be 
united under the rule of Cairo, that is their affair. 
We have not the right to oppose it; nor is it in 
our interest to do so. If the peoples of Scandinavia 
or of Benelux seemed, however misguidedly, to be 
seeking political unity under the egis of Stock- 
holm or Brussels, we should not dream of oppos- 
ing them in the way we oppose President Nasser. 
In a world where it is essential to regard nations, 
like individuals, as equal before the law, this kind 
of differentiation is stupid. Professing the views 
we do, it is indefensible to treat Egyptians as 
though they were in some way different from, say, 
Canadians or Venezuelans. President Nasser’s 
present overwhelming popularity in the Arab 
lands of the Middle East arises mainly from the 
knowledge that he has resolutely, and so far suc- 
cessfully, refused to be treated on any basis other 
than that of equality. A thoroughgoing recogni- 
tion of the rights of the Arabic-speaking peoples 
to determine their own fate would tend to reduce 
rather than inflate his influence. 

From the point of view of the cold war, there 
are no military objections to this course. Even 
under the present arrangements a Soviet invasion 
of the Middle East could not be met locally: a 
major war would be immediately precipitated 
whether the area was defended or neutralised. It 
is not, and could not be, protected from the 
Russians as it was from the Germans, by the 
presence of foreign troops. Infiltration—or con- 
version to Communism—is of course another 
matter. Potentially the danger is there, just as it 
is in India—or, for that matter, however remotely, 
in Britain, France or the United States. It will con- 
tinue to be there so long as any large number of 
people admire the Soviet system. But at present it 
seems éxceedingly remote: all the more so since 
the Egyptians have shown that what they particu- 
larly value in their relationship with Russia is the 
fact that it helps them into a state of less depend- 
ence upon ourselves. 

Naturally, as with any change of policy, there 
are @bjections. Some Arab governments, which 
have been the. principal targets of Egyptian 
attack, have long enjoyed our support: they con- 
tinue to expect it. There is the Baghdad Pact to 
consider. There is also the evidence, afforded by 
Cairo Radio, that the Egyptian Government 
remains positively anti-British. It will certainly be 
argued that any accommodation with Nasser will 
imperil Israel, to which we have certain clearly 
specified obligations. The argument will also be 
hear@ that we should be placing our essential oil 
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supplies in unnecessary jeopardy. Finally, there is 
the need to safeguard the colony and protectorates 
of Aden, and the sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. 

To the first of these objections the answer is 
that we should take our stand upon internafional 
law. Iraq, Jordan and Israel are sovereign and 
independent States. As such they have each of 
them two rights which is our duty and interest to 
maintain: the right to settle their own affairs; and 
the right to call upon their fellow-members of UN 
for help if they are faced with outside interference 
beyond their power to resist alone. If the security 
of, say, Iraq is menaced by outside force it would 
be entitled to, and should get, UN and British 
support: But if the Iraq Government cannot 
maintain itself against the desires of its own popu- 
lation it should certainly not get that support from 
us. Similarly with Israel, our stand must be upon 





international law. Israel owes its legal existence to 
a resolution of the UN, legally arrived at, and it 
is, even on that ground alone, entitled to such 
protection as the UN can afford. 

The Baghdad Pact is more difficult. In 
strict logic its existence prevents the Middle East 
being regarded as a neutral zone. But except on 
obsolete theories of war it has never made any 
military or strategic sense, and its military signifi- 
cance is small. It may be diplomatically impossible 
for us to leave the pact—even though its Moslem 
members may want us to do so. Still, provided that 
the present tendency to emphasise the economic 
side of the pact is maintained, and provided that 
we make it clear that we will not use it as a pretext 
for propping up a government which has lost the 
support of its people, there is no particular reason 
why the pact should not continue as the diplo- 
matic folly it has always been. If Egypt demanded 
its dissolution as the price of a rapprochement 
with Britain it would be indicative of a reluctance 
to reach a fair settlement. 

As for Cairo Radio, it would be extraordinary 
if it had been friendly towards us. Since we 
bombed the Egyptians at the time of Suez there 
has from our side been no gesture of friendliness 
whatever. There has been a sustained press cam- 
paign here against Egypt and President Nasser, in 
which not even the most elementary courtesies 
have been observed. It is, for instance, rare for 
The Times in its leading articles to call President 
Nasser anything but just ‘Nasser,’ though in the 
same article it will refer to ‘President Chamoun.’ 
The anti-Egyptian radios are quite as violent in 
their language as Cairo Radio. No Western 
government has admitted responsibility for 
their operation; but a hint from one of them 
would be enough to take their very low-level 
broadcasts off the air. Yet the British Government 
has not given that hint. In these circumstances it 
is hardly surprising that Cairo Radio does not play 
‘Rule, Britannia.’ If you treat somebody as an 
enemy you must expect him to behave like ong. 

The oil question is comparatively straight- 
forward. The real issue is not whether we get, the 
oil—the Arabs are well aware that it needs to be 


sold before they can enjoy the fruits of it—but 
whether we should get it merely as part of a 
normal commercial transaction, or whether there 
have to be political arrangements as well. The 
undoubted regional differences of the Arab world 
would be more likely to retain their political ex- 
pression, in the shape of independent States or 
sheikhdoms, if their rulers no longer incurred the 
discredit, in the eyes of their own populations, 
which goes with the belief that they enjoy non- 
Arab protection. And there is no reason to sup- 
pose that a Cairo-centred united Arab State, if and 
when it came into being, would seek to expro- 
priate the oil wells; in fact, there is every reason 
to believe that it would, in its own interest, try 
to maintain the flow of sales. 

Lastly, the Gulf sheikhdoms and Aden. Our 
position in the sheikhdoms does not depend on 
ourselves alone. We have certain definite obliga- 
tions to the various rulers which cannot be 
shirked. But while the Gulf sheikhdoms are of 
paramount importance from the oil point of view, 
they are of only secondary importance politically; 
it is what happens in the larger Arab States that 
will determine their future. Provided therefore 
that we do not use our special position in the 
sheikhdoms to persuade them to interfere in the 
struggle (if there is a struggle) between other Arab 
States—and up to now we have wisely refrained 
from trying to push Kuwait into union with Iraq 
—there is no reason why our special position in 
the Gulf should prevent a reorientation of our 
policy. 


SOUSTELLE 


THE news that M. Jacques 
Soustelle is to become 
Minister of Information in 
_ General de Gaulle’s govern- 
: ment will come as an un- 
: pleasant surprise to those who 






~had hoped that jthe general 
would continue to steer clear 
of the men of Algiers when 
choosing his colleagues, Even 
: if M. Soustelle’s appointment 
is a reward for good behaviour (he has been 
remarkably reticent during the last few weeks) or 
marks his personal dissociation from the com- 
mittees of public safety, it is still an ominous 
sign. Throughout he has been the chosen leader 
of the partisans of ‘French Algeria.’ His belief in 
integration of the French and Moslem popula- 
tions may be more sincere than that of M. de 
Sérigny, but he would be irrevocably opposed to 
any negotiation with the FLN, though peace in 
Algeria can only be based on negotiation of some 
sort. What General de Gaulle has done is to take 
into his cabinet a kind of litmus paper, by which 
the men of May 13 will be able to test the nature 
of his policies. For it will always be open to M. 
Soustelle to resign and create a potential crisis 
over whatever issue he pleases. 

The reasons for this appointment and for the 
rather mysterious demotion of M. André Malraux 
are probably connected with General de Gaulle’s 
recent tour of Algeria. In the course of this his 
main achievement was the consolidation of army 
support. Indeed, he refused to receive a delegation 
of the Algiers committee, and was careful to point 
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The problem of Aden and the protectorates is 
simpler, At least we have a well-established 
policy: to bring them toa state of development in 
which they can decide the problem of their own 
future. No one can pretend that this stage has yet 
been reached, either in the colony or in the pro- 
tectorate. Meanwhile, however, they are the target 
of attack by the unstable government of the 
Yemen, nominally a part of the United Arab 
Republic, but where Russian and Egyptian influ- 
ences are in fact in combat. The tentative British 
solution—a federation of the protectorates— 
has run into difficulties, of which the greatest 
is the opposition of the Sultan of Lahej. His 
idea is to combine all the territories with the 
Yemen itself and to run the whole under some 
sort of Anglo-Egyptian condominium. In a con- 
text of Anglo-Egyptian rapprochement the idea 
seems promising. In any event the. position of 
Aden and the protectorates would certainly not be 
worse if there were such a rapprochement than it 
is now. 

A change in our Middle East attitude would, 
then, entail some disadvantages; but these would 
be fewer and smaller than are entailed by our 
present policy—less a policy than a series of 
rather apoplectic reactions, in accordance neither 
with our traditions nor our interests. It is foolish 
to alienate growing numbers of Arabs; foolish to 
encourage them to see in Russia their friend and 
protector. There are enormous Opportunities wait- 
ing in the Middle East. It will be tragic if a false 
pride and dignity prevent us from taking them. 


IN OFFICE 


out that he was meeting General Massu ‘as 
General Massu’ rather than as its president. On 
the other hand, decrees have been published 
organising the Algerian elections on a single list 
with votes for Moslem women and a new electoral 
roll. These measures, added to the agreement on 
the evacuation of French troops from Tunisia, 
must have angered the committees, and there have 
been reports of the increasing isolation of the 
Gaullists on them. M. Soustelle’s new position 
may represent an attempt by General de Gaulle to 
cut the ground from under the feet of his North 
African opponents. If so, it is a risky manceuvre. 
In particular, the freedom of the press in metro- 
politan France is far less safe in the hands of 
M. Soustelle than in those of M. Malraux. There” 
have already been confiscations of L’Express and 
France-Observateur on the orders of the Ministry 
of War; any extension of this wretched adminis- 
trative practice would create more than a threat 
to freedom of information. General de Gaulle’s 
future intentions will be judged by his decisions 
on issues like these. 

So far the present French Government has some 
achievements to its credit. Something has been 
done towards restoring discipline in the army— 
how badly this was needed may be gathered from 
M. Moch’s statement that four out of nine 
generals commanding the military regions of 
metropolitan France were openly sympathetic to 
the Algerian revolt and that the police and gen- 
darmerie had been corrupted. The Tunisian 
agreement—the very issue on which M. Gaillard 
was defeated—has gone through without a mur- 
mur. For the Algerian elections to do the same, a 
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minimum of co-operation is needed from the 
Algerian French; and, though the army could be 
used to enforce a policy which it approves, the 
inclusion of M. Soustelle in the Government may 
have seemed an easier solution. Once a single 
Algerian college is elected, there will be some 
chance of a body of more moderate Moslem 
opinion, with which negotiation would be possible 
without an apparent surrender to the demands of 
the FLN. It is at this point that the presence of 
M. Soustelle in the Government will hamper its 
freedom of manceuvre. General de Gaulle’s 
present policy—his conciliation of Moslem 
opinion and his avoidance of the word ‘integra- 
tion’—hardly makes sense unless he intends some 
sort of negotiation, but he has taken into his 
Cabinet a very dangerous politician and con- 
spirator pledged to the idea of ‘French Algeria.’ 
If he succeeds, it will be by a remarkable exercise 
of political skill. : 


A Short Step 


HE Chancellor’s decision virtually to end the 
‘ae squeeze took the City, and others, by 
surprise, but was none the less welcome for that. 
It is, however, important to keep the changes 
which have been made during the last few weeks 
in perspective. They do not indicate that the 
Government is moving towards a plan for a major 
expansion of the economy. The Capital Issues 
Committee, for instance, remains in office, and in 
some directions its power has even been extended. 
Though the banks are naturally pleased to be able 
to go about their business in their own way, with- 
out the benefit of any kind of guidance from the 
authorities, they have in fact been lending as 
much as their customers wished to borrow, and 
could pay for, for some months. Again, there has 
been no change in the terms on which hire- 
purchase deals may be made, which would be a 
very effective way to stimulate the economy if 
it needed it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that criticism of 
the Government for not taking more robust 
measures has already begun, and seems likely to 
become louder. The fall in the number of plans 
for new factories which have been approved 
seems at first sight to be disturbing. But the 
amount of factory space actually under construc- 
tion is more stable, and in any case the building 
and civil engineering industries are increasingly 
occupied with work elsewhere, on the new roads, 
and on local authority projects. Moreover, other 
pointers confirm that the economy remains more 
buoyant than most people thought possible in 
times of recession abroad and restriction at home. 
Many companies report increasing, not decreas- 
ing, order books; the demand for machine tools 
has picked up again; and it should be pointed out 
that there is still no sign that industrial profits 
have begun to decline; employment has increased 
slightly for the first time for~eleven months. 

The chief reason why the Government so far 
refuses to do more than remove some of the 
specific restrictions on business is no doubt that 
the demand for Britain’s exports is still strong, 
and this is true even in many of the countries 
which have been badly hit by the fall in com- 
modity prices. That British goods have remained 
competitive in this way is praiseworthy, but it 
also follows that it would be folly to jeopardise 


our advantage now by risking any further rise in 
costs at home. The Government is right to proceed 
cautiously, undeterred by jibes from the ‘pros- 
perity through higher prices’ school. 


Labour on the Land 


HE Labour Party’s new pamphlet on agricul- 
i policy, Prosper the Plough, contains one 
promise of importance: that ‘the Labour Party 
favours a moderate increase in production and 
sufficient support will be given to secure this’ (our 
italics). This rather unexpected undertaking is 
given after a short economic argument showing 
that a static agriculture is equivalent to a declining 
one, and that it is reasonable to base support for 
an expanding agriculture on the prospect of some 
expansion of the home market consequent on a 
rising standard of living and the growth in popu- 
lation. If the Party Congress adopts this policy 
when it meets in the autumn the Labour Party will 
face the nation pledged to a policy of expansion 
in a time of plenty. This represents a return to the 
policy of the 1947 Act; in particular to the policy 
of guaranteed fixed prices rather than the system 
of guaranteed minimum prices with deficiency 
payments operated by the Tories. And, as a col- 
lateral measure, it would restore the teeth of the 
Act. Thus: ‘Labour in office will consult the in- 
dustry’s representatives on methods by which the 
public can be assured that grossly inefficient 
farmers and neglectful landlords cannot take un- 
reasonable advantage of the system of agricultural 
guarantees.’ 

An interesting proposal is to set up an Agricul- 
tural Credit Organisation which will have special 
responsibilities in the field of medium-term credit. 
If carried through successfully this might do more 
for the future of the industry, which at the 
moment relies mainly on the personal resources 
of the farmers than any other single measure since 
the war. The setting-up of special machinery to 
encourage co-operation is also sensible. The hope 
that this will have much effect on the marginal 
farm, however, is optimistic. There is a much too 
unqualified support of the marginal-land farmer; 
he is to be offered special assistance, relying on a 
vague hope that he will co-operate in amalgama- 
tion of farms in return for rehousing and com- 
pensation. This is quite unrealistic. Specific 
measures for dealing with the problem of the 
small farmer on the lines suggested in the Specta- 
tor by Mr. Jack Donaldson last week are what is 
required. 


Back to Beirut 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


Beirut 


NDIGNATION Over the first report of the UN 

observers published on July 4 still echoes 
through Government circles in Beirut and the 
loyalist press. The climax was reached earlier this 
week. President Chamoun told the correspondent 
of the Daily Mail that he found it hard to give an 
opinion about the activities of the observers since 
‘they are doing absolutely nothing as far as I can 
see.’ The President is quoted as saying ‘they spend 
their time at the Beirut Aero, at the beaches and 
at the Cedars’ (a favourite pleasure resort). 

The Mail interview has not been repudiated, nor 
is there any sign amidst the loyalists of regret that 
the Head of the State should have expressed him- 
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self (to put it as mildly as possible) with such bad 
taste. One Indian observer was injured when his 
jeep was blown up by a mine, having come under 
fire in penetrating into Lebanese territory where 
the Lebanon Government has not risked sending 
its own soldiers. To do the Government justice, the 
Minister who is in charge of liaison with the 
observer group did manifest some embarrassment 
when he was asked about the President’s remarks 
next day. He refused to say whether he supported 
the President’s viewpoint; and he effectively 
contradicted himself by saying that the group’s 
activities are very limited, but that they are doing 
their job. 

With the failure of the Government attempt to 
internationalise the Lebanon problem, attention 
is turned once more on to the domestic political 
situation. This continues to present as depressing 
an aspect as ever, It has never been easy to suggest 
a solution so long as the Government refused 
either to attempt to suppress the rebellion or to 
make way for a more popular regime. Whether or 
not it will prove necessary for the UN to take 
over the administration of the country until such 
time as the Lebanese show themselves equal to 
the responsibilities of self-government, it has long 
been plain that no single Lebanese exists who 
commands sufficient respect to deliver this country 
from its predicament. 





potable water. Eventu- 
ally, when the guard of 
the waiting train pro- 
tested that its departure 
could be delayed no 
longer, the arraigned tra- 
veller decided to prove 
his innocence by opening 
a bottle. 

The effect was remark- 
able. In no time, hearty 
Olés were being ex- 
changed in the friendliest 
fashion. Nine bottles later 


When I was 

enough to think that a 
wine list was an inclina- 
tion to port (if Mackenzie 
will pardon the word), I 
encountered a character 
in the oficina de aduanas 
at Irin, who was taking a 
dozen bottles of Amontil- 
lado into Spain. 

This struck me as 
being eccentric, for I 
had heard that in Spain 
sherry was on tap in 
every casa. Apparently 
the carabineros felt the 
same way, or else they 
suspected that the bottles 
contained a rare and 
dutiable liquid, such as 


% FINO PERLA 
Medtum 


% VINTNERS CHOICE 


Superior Amontillado (Medium Dry) 


%& EL CATADOR 
Very Dry Fino 


% VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso (Sweet) 


I helped the traveller to 
carry the guard back to 
his van, and there we 
stayed with the remain- 
ing three bottles. 

It was a memorable 
journey. That sherry was 
as noble as a grandee, 
and according to my host 
had a pedigree that 
stretched back nearly a 
hundred years. But I 
had to wait until I[ 
returned to England be- 
fore I could find its like 
again. I should have 
expected that, for my 
fellow traveller was an 
old Spanish customer of 
Mackenzie’s. 
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Notes and Half-notes 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ALASKA will be the largest state in 
area (586,000 square miles, or more 
than twice as large as Texas, which 
_ is a good deal larger than France), 
“ma, the smallest in population (128,000 
3 by the 1950 census), and the first 
=“ to be contiguous with no other 
states. Its admission to the union, which: now 
awaits only a few formalities, will first be felt 
in the United States Senate, which will increase 
_in size from ninety-six to ninety-eight. Alaska’s 
Senators will probably be Democrats, but the 
important thing is that they will not be 
Southerners, and their presence will help to break 
the veto power of the South over legislation affect- 
ing racial and regional questions. Also, Alaska’s 
admission eases the way for the admission of 
Hawaii, which tends to be Republican. Hawaii's 
Senators would further weaken the position of 
_ the South, not only by increasing the total of 
non-Southern votes but by their representation of 
a racially mixed, not to say scrambled, electorate. 
The South has been just about solid in its opposi- 
tion to bringing these two territories into the 
Union. 

The case for their admission has been simply 
that the people of the territories seemed to want it, 
and history may find that a sufficient justification. 
The case against it is somewhat broader, however, 
than the one made by the Southerners. Our 
heterogeneity has been our glory, or so we have 
always told ourselves, but there may be limits to 
its blessings. A government representing such a 
diversity of peoples and interests may lose about 
as much as it gains in accommodating its policies 
to all of them. Alaska and Hawaii present addi- 
tional problems—and not the least of these is the 
geographical one. As self-governing territories, 
they lacked none of the real advantages of state- 
hood except those two Senators each and a Repre- 
sentative or so each. (They had ‘delegates’ to 
Congress, however, and representatives in the 
political parties.) At the moment, there are no 
other applicants for statehood—Porto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands simply don’t wish it—but in 
the future there may be, and an America outre- 
mer could in time present us with some familiar 
problems. Right now, the only problem, outside 
Washington, is how to design a forty-nine- and, 


perhaps next year, a fifty-star flag. 
+ * * 






THE SHERMAN ADAMS affair has dominated the 
news and probably will continue to do so for 
quite a time. Mr. Adams is going to pay the price 
of failing to practise what he preached, and Mr. 
Eisenhower is going to pay the price of Mr. 
Adams. For the President, it will be high, for 
whether Mr. Adams goes or stays, he will be of 
little value around the White House. By mixing 
private and public affairs, he has lost his immunity 
to Congressional review of his activities—and in 
all probability he has surrendered the same im- 
munity for anyone who succeeds him. It is un- 
likely that the President, in the two and a half 
years he still has to serve, will be able to delegate 
as much authority to a single man as he has in the 
past. He will have to do a lot of grubby. chores for 
himself, and this means, it would appear, that he 


New York 


will be able to give less of himself to the questions 
of foreign policy and defence that have been his 
principal concerns in the past. 
+ * a 

RECENT WEEKS have seen a decline in the fortunes 
of Senator Knowland of California and a rise in 
those of Vice-President Nixon. Senator Knowland 
has been seeking the Presidency by way of the 
governorship of his state, and it appears that 
the governorship will be denied him. The 
primaries showed the Democrats and their can- 
didates to be so strong that only a miracle could 
elect Knowland in November. Despite the Demo- 
cratic tide, Mr. Nixon has been gaining in 
strength. The Gallup Poll now shows him a likely 
winner against Adlai Stevenson, Estes Kefauver, 
or any other likely Democrat. His main problem 
now seems to be that of keeping himself apart 
from the Eisenhower administration, yet not 


THe news of Harry Boardman’s 
shockingly sudden death last week 
caught this column in the press, but 
the memories that men like Board- 
man leave behind them are not-so 
fragile that a week's delay will chip 
them. For over two years (from March, 1950, to 
August, 1952) he used to write the Parliamentary 
column in the Spectator, but it was of course his 
daily sketch of Parliament in the Manchester 
Guardian, which he had done for ten years, that 
noised his fame abroad. His gift for conveying the 
character of a speech—indeed of a debate—in a 
single phrase was no more remarkable than his 
unerring instinct for being in his place, in the front 
row of the Press Gallery, at all the right moments. 
I coyld always be sure that if I had missed a speech 
that I afterwards learnt had been a good one (or 
even a spectacularly bad one) next morning’s 
Guardian would have it hit off exactly in Board- 
man’s delicate yet steely prose. I shall miss the 
white pow on the bench beneath me, particularly 
since I can no longer slip down beside him to ask 
him the name of the Demosthenes currently hold- 
ing the House’s attention, or to explain a knotty 
point of procedure. Only two days before his 
death he was entertaining me at tea with an up- 
roarious account of his experiences as a reporter 
in the Liverpool police strike, when the special 
police drafted in from other towns had suddenly 
decided to baton a crowd of spectators. ‘It was no 
use shouting “Press” at those fellows,’ he said. ‘We 
just turned round and hopped it.’ I remember talk- 


GOING ON HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday, as newsagents do not 
carry surplus stock. To make sure of receiving 
your Spectator send us your holiday address 
and we will post the paper to you—at 114d. per 
copy. Instructions to: 
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separating himself so much that its leading figures 
are obliged to repudiate him. He is a clever and 
crafty fellow and will probably find a way. 
* x * 

ONE OF OUR bright young journalists, Donald 
Malcolm, has come up with a modest proposal 
for ending the Cold War and the recession at the 
same time. He would bring Detroit back to life by 
having it get to work producing an automobile 
for every Russian family. The cars would be gifts 
under the Malcolm Plan, and, of course, the 
demands for steel would be enormous—indeed, 
the whole thing would reinvigorate the economy 
for three or four years. The Russians, he thinks, 
would probably love us for the Malcolm Plan, but 
even if they didn’t the results would be béneficial. 
They would have to start a great highway plan of 
their own; juvenile delinquency—a real problem 
in Russia, one hears, just as things are—would 
increase hugely; and the loss of life, without the 
sacrifice of a single American soldier, would be 
equal to that of a fairly good-sized war. No one 
else has lately had any new ideas in foreign 
policy. s 


Westminster Commentary 


ing to Boardman after a particularly idiotic per- 
formance by one of the feebler intellects in the 
present Government. ‘Shocking,’ Harry kept say- 
ing, ‘shocking, shocking.’ It was truly shocking to 
him that a man of such calibre should attain high 
political office. For all its faults, he loved the place 
whose proceedings he chronicled, though he had 
no illusions about the stature of the pygmies who 
fill it today. 

I salute the memory of a master of our guild 
and a good friend. 

He should have died hereafter; for Tuesday’s 
debate on the Report of the Committee of Privi- 
leges in the case of Mr. G. R. Strauss’s complaint 
about the London‘ Electricity Board was the sort 
of thing he lived for. He once, as he left the 
Gallery during the speech of some particularly 
oily rogue, hissed Pecksniff’s ‘Oh, be moral, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit, oh, be moral,’ at me, and the place 
was so stiff with Pecksniffs on this occasion you 
could hardly see across the: chamber. As all the 
land knows by now, Pecksniff was put to rout, but 
the manner of his routing is perhaps worth the 
telling. The motion to approve the Committee's 
report (that the letter written by Mr. Straus; Was 
a ‘proceeding in Parliament’ and therefore pro- 
tected by privilege) was moved by our Mr. Eutler, 
without whom no occasion of this sort wou'd be 
complete. Mr. Butler was at his most delightful; 
‘That... issue... has been cleared up, he 
said, ‘and I am sure that nobody is more gratified 
than my right honourable friend the Attorney- 
General.’ Since the issue in question was one on 
which the Attorney-General had been in a 
minority of one, and on which the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council had ruled against him, 
M’Bulla can be excused for not joining in the 
laughter which followed, particularly since the 
dagger was rammed home with an unlovely leer. 

Mr. Butler was by no means as lucid as usual, 
and started a fashion, scrupulously followed by all 
those who spoke later in support of his motion, of 
talking what I can only describe as horsehair- 
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stuffed claptrap. ‘I do not hesitate to say,’ 
he declared, ‘that without the privilege of freedom 
of speech the social and industrial legislation of 
this country could never have been achieved.’ 
‘Hear, hear,’ they rhubarb-rhubarbed; though 
what they thought Mr. Butler was talking about I 
do not know, and neither, I suspect, did he. Nor 
was this all; Mr. Butler started, in the course of 
his speech, a hare which ran merrily to the end 
of the debate. The privilege of Parliament, he in- 
sisted, was not for the protection of the Members, 
but for the protection of the public. Again he was 
cheered, and Mr. Gaitskell’s head wagged up and 
down as if he wanted to punch a hole in the Table 
with his nose. And, indeed, this proposition re- 
ceived general assent even from those who 
opposed the Committee of Privileges in the debate. 
It is, of course, untrue; how was the public pro- 
tected, pray, in the case of Mr. John Junor, who 
was summoned to the Bar of the House for sug- 
gesting that MPs might give themselves too large 
a petrol ration? What protection was afforded to 
the public when a somewhat eccentric lady who 
proposed during the Labour Administration to 
display posters naming all those who voted for 
bread rationing as ‘public enemies and traitors’ 
was warned that she would be in contempt of the 
House if she did so? And to tread on a corn or 
two, how was the public protected when Mr. 
Garry Allighan was actually expelled from the 
House after being horrid about his fellow- 
members? Further: when Mr. Thomas Driberg 
called Mr. Frank Buchman a ‘soapy racketeer,’ or 
Mr. Marcus Lipton in effect called Mr. Harold 
Philby a traitor, or Mr. Harold Wilson hinted that 
Mr. Oliver Poole’s ‘vast City interests’ might have 
had some bearing on whether an inquiry should 
be set up to decide whether there had been a Bank 
rate leak—when these at any rate arguably action- 
able statements were made in the House of Com- 
mons, and their makers sheltered behind the skirts 
of their absolute privilege of debate, how exactly 
was the public interest served? Come to think of 
it, can anybody recall a case in which the privilege 
of Parliament was actually used to protect the 
public rather than the members? And while I am 
warming to the subject, may I ask why, if the right 
to make actionable statements about members of 
the public is so precious and necessary, the right is 
not extended to statements they make about them- 
selves? Let one of these great public-protectors 
call another member a soapy racketeer and see if 
he has time to finish his sentence before the 
Speaker is.ordering him to withdraw upon pain 
of immediate suspension. 

Anyway, the debate continued. I know that 
many members of the Labour Party are unable 
to forgive Mr. Herbert Morrison for being more 
widely respected and liked than they are; but the 
behaviour of Mr. Bowles and Mr. Glenvil Hall 
during his speech sorely tried even Mr. Morrison’s 
infinite patience with their expression of the feel- 
ing. Eventually he had had enough; Mr. Hall, 
having been yapping and squeaking away across 
the gangway throughout Mr. Morrison’s speech, 
rose to his feet with a ‘I wonder whether I might 
interrupt my right honourable friend?’ “You've 
been doing your best, haven’t you?’ snapped 
Lewisham’s Pride, and Mr. Hall had made his last 
interjection for some time. 

But Mr. Morrison’s case against the Committee 
of Privileges was too diffidently argued to be a 
sirong one, though he built up a massive indict- 
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THE VICTORIAN GOVERNESS 


“Whether a governess belonged by birth to the Church, the 
nobility, or to the Army, her profession had never before 
been so exploited!” 

In the Royal Academy of 1845 a picture was hung which 
showed the period governess seated in her schoolroom, far 
away from home. It was “The Poor Teacher” who suffered 
such harsh treatment at the hands of her insensitive employers. 
There was, of course, the other side of the picture portrayed 
by Thackeray who suffered considerably from the steady stream 
of incompetent governesses passing through his home. 

In 1843, the G.B.I. was founded to “remedy the existing evils 
in Female Education, and of removing them in future, and of 
benefiting Governesses in general.” From then onwards the 
status of the Governess improved, and the G.B.L. is still looking 
after those who, through no fault of their own, are in need of 
help. 
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ment of Mr. Strauss (who, by the time Mr. Morri- 
son and one or two others had finished with him, 
was cutting a very poor figure indeed); for a 
really good statement of the sensible point of view 
one had to wait for the Attorney-General. You 
would like me to repeat that sentence? With 
pleasure; for a really good statement of the sen- 
sible point of view one had to wait for the 
Attorney-General. I do not think I will be accused 
of being so blinded by admiration of Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller that I am unable fairly to 
weigh his contribution. But it was left to Sir 
Reginald to point out that what the House of 
Commons thinks should be one of its privileges 
is not necessarily the same as what is. This point 
he made with some vigour, and more than once; 
but he might as well have spent his time singing 
‘I’m the man who waters the workers’ beer’ for all 
the heads he knocked the point into. One after the 
other they got up after him to insist that members 
would be ‘failing in their duty’ if they didn’t have 
extra privileges, or that they ‘ought’ to have them, 
or even that they ‘must’ have them. Sir Reginald 
turned his eyes towards Heaven, and I thought I 
saw his lips moving; I never thought I would live 
to see the day when I would offer him both my 
sympathy and my admiration, but I have, and 
I do. 

To the Liberal Party I can only offer the advice 
to go out and give a cock to Aesculapius as quickly 
as they can; quite apart from the positive advan- 
tages enshrined in Mr. Grimond, the speech of 
Mr. Clement Davies was an indication of what a 
liability he would be to the Liberals if he were 
still their leader. Most of his time was spent talk- 
ing (or rather shouting) second-rate Lloyd- 
georgeries about the opinions of posterity and the 
Bill of Rights, both of them subjects on which I 
fear he seriously overestimates the extent of his 
knowledge. ‘Then we... would be like the 
ordinary man in the street,’ he yelled at one point, 
indicating the dreadful consequences of accepting 
Mr. Herbert Morrison’s amendment, and then 
capped this piece of impertinence by another few 
cubic feet of hot air flavoured with ‘the protection 
of the public.’ After a bit, Mr. Davies turned round 
and began to make his speech entirely to Mr. Mor- 
rison, who sits immediately behind him; waving 
his arms about, shouting and throbbing, he made 
such a nuisance of himself that Herbert eventually 
tired of having Mr. Davies bellowing nonsense in 
his face and went out for a cuppa, whereat I fol- 
lowed suit, though not before I had heard Mr. 
Davies finish with a great shriek of ‘If this 
House votes that this privilege ... does not 
extend to us today it will be ... doing the 
greatest disservice to the people of this country 
that has been done for 350 years.” Chuck it, Smith. 


And still they came. Mr. Bellenger, who does 
not know the difference between the legal term 
‘qualified privilege’ and the Parliamentary variety, 
wanted to know why he should be denied ‘by 
some legal quibble’ the right to bandy allegations 
about (presumably for the same reason as I am 
denied ‘by some legal quibble’-—the Homicide Act 
—from shooting Mr. Bellenger dead), and also 
rather charmingly assumed that Mr. Strauss’s 
original allegations against the London Electricity 
Board were true. Mr. Ede waved his hoary head 
about like a one-eyed bull looking for the mata- 
dor, but never succeeded in finding him. As for 
Mr. Gaitskell, his was pretty well the worst speech 












of the day, which is saying a good deal. Pursing 
his mouth, and emitting from it prim little phrases 
(‘if I may say so,’ ‘a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing,’ ‘I know he will not accuse me of any dis- 
courtesy’), he behaved like a pettifogging lawyer 
rather than the leader of a great party. 

On this occasion, though half the House of 
Commons (roughly speaking the reactionary or 
Labour half) behaved even worse than usual, 
the other half behaved far better. Sir Godfrey 
Nicholson’s quiet good sense (Sir Godfrey, 
illustrating the type of reckless attack that 
might be made under cover of privilege, men- 
tioned an attack on a woman’s virtue, whereat Sir 
Leslie Plummer was hugely amused: I suppose to 
some clodpoles a woman’s virtue is funny); Mr. 
Kenneth Pickthorn’s swingeing attack on what he 
described, with admirable precision and economy, 
as ‘ludicrous humbug’; the crisp, businesslike sum- 
mary of Mr. Douglas Houghton; the moving and 
memorable words of Mr. William Deedes, who 
spoke of the public’s trust in their governors, and 
begged that that trust be cherished; these were the 
healing draughts that will take all the bad tastes 
from my mouth. These—and the divisions, the 
first of which showed good sense and good con- 
duct victorious by five votes. The minute I got 


‘AN UNPRECEDENTED EXERCISE in 
State patronage’ was how the 
Spectator last week described the 
handling of commercial television 
contracts; and now comes the news 
that Associated Television’s profit 
for the year amounted to £3,665,909. In a com- 
petitive industry, such a profit by any company 
would be a healthy sign: in a State-awarded 
monopoly it is not. I have heard it argued that if 
the commercial companies are awarded custody 
of the third TV channel, they will begin to com- 
pete with each other—ATV versus AR in London, 
Granada versus ABC in Manchester, and so on— 
and that this will prevent profits from reaching 
such heights. Will it? To judge by the ATV re- 
port, the company believes that with a channel to 
itself it would do still better—as indeed it should, 
being able to concentrate all its energies on Lon- 
don. In any case, even if two companies compete, 
commercial television will remain a State mono- 
poly, inthe sense that-no rivals will be permitted. 
The grant of a television station will consequently 
remain ‘a licence to print money.’ I trust, there- 
fore, that the third channel will not be divided up 
between the present contractors; and if it is to be 
put out to contract, the contracts will not be 
awarded by the Independent Television Authority. 
That body has far more power than is good for 
it already: and its handling of contracts so far, 
as last week’s editorial showed, has been unsatis- 
factory. 





* * * 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S courageous 
apology for his remarks about Archbishop 
Makarios inevitably produced howls of rage from 
the most depraved sections of the press. Though 
I do not imagine Dr. Fisher has any intention of 
resigning, the gathering of bishops at Lambeth 
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home I took down Macaulay.on the Reform Bill. 
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The crowd overflowed the House in every part 
+.» » The Ayes and Noes were like two volleys of 
cannon. ... When the doors were shut we 
began to speculate on our numbers. Everybody 
was desponding . . . we did not know yet what 
the hostile force might be. ... The doors 
were thrown open, and in they came. Each of 
them, as he entered, brought some different re- 
port of their numbers. . . . The tellers scarcely 
got through the crowd: for the: House was 
thronged up to the Table. . . . But you might 
have heard a pin drop as Nicholson read the 
numbers. Then again the shouts broke dut, and 
many of us shed tears. I could scarcely refrain. 
And the jaw of Gaitskell fell; and the face of 
Paget was as the face of a damned soul; and 
Butler looked like Judas taking his necktie off for 
the last operation. We shook hands, and clapped 
each other on the back, and went out laughing, 
crying, and huzzaing into the lobby. 

Save that I have altered Duncannon, Peel, Twiss 
and Herries to their current equivalents, Macau- 
lay’s description needs not a comma’s amending 
to fit the scene on Tuesday. But, alas, he came 
unstuck, as a prophet, in his next paragraph, and 
I cannot say that I am surprised. r 

I called a cabriolet, and the first thing the 
driver asked was ‘Is the Bill carried?’ 

I, too, called a cabriolet. But the only thing the 
driver asked was: ‘Where to, sir?’ TAPER 
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would in any case have provoked commentators 
into trying to spot his eventual successor. I am 
surprised that no one seems to have mentioned 
Max Warren, for sixteen years General Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society. Dr. Warren 
has been behind much of the thinking that has 
preceded the Lambeth Conference. Immensely 
respected both inside and outside the Anglican 
Communion, he seems to tower above possible 
rivals. But then he has never ‘taken purple,’ 
although in his present cure he has a more te- 
sponsible job than most diocesans. In any case 
there is precedent for sending a mere priest to 
Canterbury. In the troubled and adventurous days 
of the Reformation Settlement, Elizabeth I had 
Matthew Parker consecrated Archbishop. Will 
Elizabeth IH follow the example of her namesake? 
The Church is again in troubled times, but is it, 
I wonder, sufficiently adventurous? 
a * * : e 

FOLLOWING ON THE ‘Bishops’ Report’ which caused 
a stir in Scotland, an interim statement has just 
been issued on the conversations which have been 
going on between the Church of England and the 
Methodist Church about intercommunion. Both 
these are the outcome of Dr. Fisher’s 1946 Cam- 
bridge sermon when he suggested that it would 
be a step forward in Church relations if the Free 
Churches took episcopacy into their systems. This 
interim statement avoids passing judgment on the 
Archbishop’s suggestion, but does report that in 
its original form the proposal would be unaccept- 
able to the Methodist Church. It seeks a way out of 
this impasse. A new suggestion is that, in addition 
to a simple grafting of episcopacy on to Method- 
ism, there should be a unification of both churches’ 
ministries, so that the Church of England and the 
Methodist Church would exist side by side with 
parallel ministries, joint consultations and a large 
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measure of intercommunion. The signatories 
rightly say that their proposal would avoid ‘con- 
stitutional’ difficulties, yet they insist that inter- 
communion on these terms should mark no more 
than a stage towards organic unity. 
* + * 


THE ESCAPE OF a Broadmoor inmate, coupled with 
the failure of the institution’s warning system, has 
led to an ugly wave of hysteria in the Press, and 
will probably lead to renewed demands for 
tougher treatment of criminal lunatics. ‘The 
balance remains tilted,” The Times protests, ‘in 
favour of reforming prisoners at the expense of 
not ensuring that they serve their due sentences.’ 
This is rubbish, and dangerous rubbish. One of 
the most significant advances in the understanding 
of mental illness recently has been the recognition 
that restraint, in the old sense of locked doors, 
padded cells, and straitjackets, is actually respon- 
sible for insanity. All over the country mental 
hospitals have been converting to the ‘Open Door’ 
system, and the results are plain to see: wards 
which once housed dangerous maniacs are now 
occupied by controllable (even if not sane) 
patients. True, such methods have to be modified 
for use in institutions such as Rampton or Broad- 
moor, which are really prisons rather than hos- 
pitals. Nevertheless, much useful work has been 
done, particularly at Broadmoor, to apply the 
lessons learned from the ‘Open Door’ system. To 
cure inmates of their insanity is, after all, the best 
protection for society. An occasional mistake is 
bound to be made, particularly in dealing with 
cunning psychopaths who are the graduates of the 
repellent Rampton system. But an episode of this 
kind, however alarming, should not be the excuse 
for a panic retreat into obscurantist methods. 
+ + * 


ONLY A FEW MPs stayed to discuss the Public 
Records Bill last Friday, and much of their time 
was spent on tedious semantics: what constitutes 
‘reasonable facilities’; what distinguishes ‘facili- 
ties’ from ‘accommodation’; and what is the differ- 
ence between a ‘record,’ a ‘document’ and a 
‘paper.’ As a result the House hardly came to 
grips with the most interesting problem confront- 
ing it: how to enable researchers to examine State 
papers of recent date. Mr. Emrys Hughes moved 
that they should become available for inspection 
after forty (instead of, as proposed, fifty) years: 
and Mr. R. T. Paget pointed out that the fifty-year 
rule makes ludicrous the position of an author 
working, as he has been, on Lord Kitchener; his 
progress is stopped abruptly at 1908. But nobody 
made the point that a politician or military leader, 
if sufficiently eminent, can use material which is 
denied to genuine researchers; and, provided he is 
sufficiently eminent, he can get away with it. 
Substituting forty for fifty years is the wrong way, 
I should have thought, to go about it: what is 
needed is the introduction of machinery which 
will allow all bona fide researchers to work on 
recent State documents, while retaining whatever 
safeguards are considered necessary to prevent 
abuse of the privilege. 
* & . 

NOT UNNATURALLY, the fate of the Casement 
‘diaries’ cropped up in the course of the debate; 
and as usual the Government spokesman took 
refuge in equivocation. If Mr. Emrys Hughes 
wants to know where the ‘diaries’ are kept, the 
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department in whose care he thinks they are.’ 
Does this mean that when an MP wants to track 
down some records he must play a game of 
Happy Families, asking each Department separ- 
ately until he comes across the right one? If so, 
it is a singularly childish system. But I suspect 
that the Solicitor-General’s hedging was due less 
to deliberate contrivance than to the fact he had 
little idea what the Casement controversy is all 
about (hardly surprising, as he went into the 
debate, apparently, under the impression that the 
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Republic of Ireland is still in the Commonwealth). 
In the circumstances the controversy was carried 
no further—unless a suggestion thrown. out by 
Mr. Montgomery Hyde is taken up: that Case- 
ment’s family should claim the ‘diaries’ and, if 
they are refused, test the Government's right to 
hold on to them in the courts. This should not be 
necessary, but in view of the Government's refusal 
to allow. them to be investigated by experts, the 
idea might be worth following up. 

PHAROS 


Shopped 


By MARK BONHAM CARTER, MP 


HE closed shop is an ugly problem; and the 
ejecta of the Aeronautical Engineers Associa- 
tion is a sad story and a bad story. Since the 
Conservatives came into power in 1951, much less 
has been heard of the AEA than during the 
Labour Party's term of office. In spite of seven 
years of Tory freedom, the AEA are still perse- 
cuted. In the 1930s, aeronautical engineers, or 
mechanics, as most of us would call them, were a 
relatively new breed. There was, indeed, no 
scheme of indentured apprenticeship for such 
creatures, and in consequence mechanics em- 
ployed by Imperial Airways who applied for 
membership to one of the ‘craft’ engineering 
unions were rejected. At about the same time, 
civilian engineers employed by the Air Ministry 
to service military aiicraft were being recruited 
from the Government Training Centres which 
were set up to train young men who were in 
danger of becoming permanently unemployed. 

These young men, working in non-union estab- 
lishments, set up an ad hoc organisation called 
‘The Tool Pool’ which acted as a kind of trade 
union. The movement spread and in 1942 it was 
decided to federate the Tool Pools into a formal 
trade union. An application made to the Air 
Ministry for facilities was turned down; and no 
further action was taken until 1943, when an 
agreement was negotiated between the Air 
Ministry and the AEU by which those who had 
been recruited from Government Training 
Centres were put in a less favourable position than 
other tradesmen. The resentment to which this 
discriminatory agreement gave rise stimulated the 
formation of the Aeronautical Engineers Associa- 
tion on April 6, 1943, and it was registered as a 
trade union in the same year. 

The new union was, from.the start, bitterly 
opposed by the already established unions. The 
AEU successfully objected when the Air Ministry 
announced that it proposed to recognise the AEA 
at establishments where the AEA had a clear 
majority. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union issued leaflets attacking the AEA and 
urging all its area officers to ‘bring about its 
speedy demise.’ It was hardly by chance that the 
first agreement between BOAC and the group of 
unions affiliated to the TUC was dated as being 
effective from April 4, 1943, two days before the 
Tool Pool became the AEA. 


The original rules of the AEA made provision 
for affiliation to the TUC but not for any form of 
political affiliation with the Labour Party. How- 
ever, in 1944 it was agreed that a Labour Party 
spokesman should address the delegates of the 





1945 Conference. Mr. Arthur Greenwood duly 
appeared in June, 1945, to put the case for 
political affiliation, and with the help of Mr. 
Shepherd, then the Labour Party’s national agent, 
the rules of the Association were altered to allow 
political affiliation. By the time the application 
for affiliation was made, the Labour Party was in 
power and the application was rejected by the 
TUC and the Labour Party. In both cases the 
initiative to veto the application was taken by 
representatives of the AEU and the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers. 

Early in 1946 negotiations between the AEA 
and BEA and BOAC for formal recognition were 
taken to the Ministry of Labour for conciliation. 
It was proposed to the AEA by the conciliation 
officer that they collect the signatures of their 
members in the employment of BOAC and BEA, 
and it was agreed that if the AEA had a clear 
majority of the grades it represented, then BOAC 
and BEA would consider giving AEA exclusive 
recognition. If its membership was less than 50 
per cent., but ‘none the less substantial,’ the AEA 
would get the same recognition as the TUC unions 
in accordance with the British Overseas Airways 
Act, 1939, Clause 37, which was repeated in 
Clause 19 of the Labour Government's Civil 
Aviation Bill which had passed its second reading 
at the time of these negotiations. 

The result of the AEA’s collection of signatures 
showed that 65 per cent. of the grades concerned 
were members of the AEA. 

Meanwhile, the AEU, which knew of the 
negotiations between BOAC and the AEA, brought 
pressure to bear on the Government. As a result, 
on June 19, 1946, the Government moved an 
amendment to Clause 19 of the Civil Aviation 
Bill which had the effect of requiring the Cor- 
porations to recognise unions which had sub- 
stantial membership only if the Corporations 
were not already satisfied that an alternative 
machinery was in existence. In addition, I 
understand that the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, 
wrote to the TUC and reassured them by pointing 
out that under the Bill the Government retained 
the right to give directions to the Corporations as 
to the recognition of trades unions. 

From. this moment the campaign against the 
AEA, conducted at first by the interested unions 
and after 1945 by the Government as well, was 
reinforced by the Managements of BOAC and 
BEA. Meetings of employees were held during 
working hours on the Corporations’ premises. 
These were addressed by officials of the TUC 
unions, and were devoted to attacks on the AEA, 
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The AEA was not given an opportunity to reply. 
At one BOAC station, the Management called a 
meeting to ‘hear an officer of the AEA.’ When the 
AEA members turned up to attend the meeting, 
it was announced that a mistake had been made 
and the meeting would be addressed by an official 
of the AEU. In the autumn of 1946 the Minister 
of Labour, Mr. George Isaacs, held a number of 
meetings to set up a National Joint Council for 
Civil Air Transport. The AEA were not invited; 
they were excluded from the NJC, and have been 
ever since, 

The Corporations took their cue with alacrity. 
They posted AEA members to undesirable jobs, 
barred them from overtime and agreed with the 
TUC unions that when they obtained 100 per 
cent. in any shop, no AEA member would be 
allowed to work there. At London Airport, both 
Corporations were allotted large new headquarters 
buildings. Both were declared 100 per cent. closed 
shops before a single workman entered. None the 
less, the AEA attribute the fact that up to 1951 
neither Corporation enforced a complete closed 
shop to the activity of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion. Conservative Members asked questions, 
moved adjournment debates, etc., and by these 
means extracted undertakings from the Corpora- 
tions that they would not discriminate against 
AEA members. 

During the General Election of 1951, the AEA 
asked the Conservative Party what their attitude 
would be to the recognition of the unions which 
were not affiliated to the TUC. The Conservative 
Central Office replied that a Conservative Govern- 

~ment would ensure that Government Departments 
and State enterprises would recognise unions on 
the 40 per cent. formula. 

This pledge was not, of course, fulfilled. 
When the Conservatives came into power Staff 
Relations in the Civil Service, 1949, was with- 
drawn from circulation and re-issued in 1955 with 
the 40 per cent. formula omitted. Discrimination 
was, if anything, intensified, and parliamentary 
redress more difficult to obtain. BOAC let it be 


known that AEA members were unlikely to get 
promotion. Though the Minister of Transport, 


Mr. Watkinson, in answer to a question from : 


Mr. Donald Wade in May, 1957, denied that there 
was victimisation of Corporation employees 
arising Out of their membership of any particular 
trade union, and asserted that as to promotion, 
the Management ‘gave equal consideration to all 
members of their staff,’ this answer was not borne 
out in a letter written to Sir Eric Errington, MP, 
by. the Chairman of BOAC, Sir Gerard 
d’Erlanger, on June 5, 1957. He wrote: ‘. . . it is 
correct to say that it has not been possible to 
promote AEA members to supervisory positions 
for a number of years, the reason being that in the 
opinion of the Management, AEA members 
would not be able to obtain effective co-operation 
from members of other unions.’ 

This is both true and untrue. It is true that AEA 
members have not been given promotion. It is 
untrue that they cannot get co-operation from 
members of other unions. AEA members have 
been supervisors in BOAC for several years and 
there has been no question of their being unable 
to get co-operation. In 1953, the AEA lost faith in 
pledges made in the heat of election campaigns by 
the Conservative Central Office. They therefore 
decided to apply a second time for affiliation to 
the TUC. They applied in June, 1954, and the 
application was duly rejected with the advice that 
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they should amalgamate with another union which 
was already affiliated. The AEA therefore 
amalgamated with the National Engineers’ 
Association, whereupon the NEA was first sus- 
pended from the Trades Union Congress by the 
General Council, and then expelled by the Trades 
Union Congress. The NEA Executive then dis- 
solved the amalgamation, and in 1957 the AEA 
applied once more for affiliation. The TUC 
replied, ‘I am to inform you that the General 
Council are unable to accept your application 
for affiliation.’ 

Meanwhile BOAC and BEA continued their 
campaign of discrimination against AEA. The 
position at present is as follows: 

1. No AEA member will get a job unless he gives an 

assurance that he will leave the AEA and join a 
TUC union. 


2. No AEA member will be promoted by the Cor- 
porations unless he undertakes to resign from the 


AEA. 

3. No AEA member employed by BOAC will be 
sent on a course of instruction to familiarise him 
with new aircraft coming into service unless he 
resigns from AEA. 

4.No AEA member, apart from members of the 
AEA Committee, is allowed to work in the new 
hangars at London Airport. 

These are the facts as far as I have been able 
to discover them, and I would be most grateful 
and relieved if anyone can show that they are 
inaccurate. 


Fleet Street Fracas 


By RANDOLPH 


T has been an agreeable diversion from the 
1 serious task of gardening to read last Sunday’s 
criticisms in the Observer of the intrusion by the 
gutter press into people’s private lives; and further 
to read the characteristically disingenuous attack 
made upon the Observer by the Daily Mirror last 
Tuesday. I wrote an article upon this - general 
theme in the Spectator’s issue of May 23 and the 
impending controversy—for such I hope it will be 
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S. CHURCHILL 


—compels me to return to it. It may be that the 
Observer will not find it necessary to make any 
answer to an impudent ‘challenge’ coming from 
so disreputable a source; but it seems that this is 
not—as the Irishman said—a private row, but one 
in which all may join. 

The Daily Mirror has challenged Mr. David 
Astor to supply the evidence that leads him to 
make ‘outrageous charges’ such as that news- 
papers suppress news about powerful people who 
might appeal to public sympathy or were able to 
hit back by withholding advertising. It challenges 
him to furnish evidence about powerful people 
who obtain suppression by ‘nobbling proprietors’ 
and about his charge that other powerful people 
obtain suppression who might be able to hit back 
by ‘nobbling editors.’ 

I have stated that the Daily Mirror's attack was 
disingenuous—let me explain what I mean. There 
are many things within one’s knowledge that can- 
not be proved in a court of law. ‘Surely in vain 
the net is spread in the sight of any bird,’ and I 
doubt whether Mr. David Astor will make the 
elementary error of falling into the Daily Mirror's 
trap. But with a somewhat longer experience of 
Fleet Street than Mr. Astor (due to relative 
longevity) I may perhaps be permitted to put on 
record that the late Lord Rothermere abandoned 
his campaign in support of Sir Oswald Mosley 
entirely as the result of pressure from advertisers 
(mostly tobacco people). This seems an effective 
answer to one of the Daily Mirror’s hectoring 
challenges. 

But I would like to broaden the front of Mr. 
Astor’s attack on this form of intrusion into 
people’s private lives. The Daily Mirror invites 
Mr. Astor to produce an example of ‘one pro- 
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KINGSTON: the capital of 

Jamaica, owes its birth to the 

earthquake which almost oblitera- 

ted Port Royal in 1692. The 

damage was so extensive that a 

mew town was planned and a 200 

acre site purchased for £1,000. 

This town—Kingston—progressed slowly at first, 
but the fire of 1703 which again ravaged Port 
Royal so disheartened its imhabitants that they 
moved in great numbers to Kingston which from 
that time prospered. By 1716 it was the largest 
town in Jamaica and a centre for the island’s trade, 
and in 1872 it became the seat of the Jamaican 
Government. Kingston has had to withstand many 
disasters, culminating in the earthquake and fire 
of 1907. But like the phoenix it rose again and again 
from the ashes, and today, with a population of 
about 300,000, Kingston remains the chief city and 
main port of Jamaica, destined by its situation 
to play a leading part im the island’s ever- 
expanding economy. 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in Jamaica are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our branches 
in Kingston and elsewhere in the island are 
readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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prietor or one editor . . . who has been “nob- 
bled” by powerful people to conceal from the 
public news of their “scandalous behaviour.”’ I 
can only answer this in a somewhat negative, but 
I judge, effective fashion. If the proprietor of one 
of the powerful national newspapers were to leave 
his wife and take a woman friend to Italy, would 
his editor publish the fact and obtain an interview 
with his wife? Would other newspapers do it? I 
judge not; even if the wife were so ill-bred.as to 
wish to ventilate the matter in the press. The rule 
of dog don’t eat dog still prevails in Fleet Street. 
Any rich man who desires privacy in his private 
life should buy a newspaper, unless he happens to 
be .a powerful advertiser. If Mr. King and Mr. 
Cudlipp, who control and run the Daily Mirror, 
don’t know this, they don’t know much. 

What the public is becoming- increasingly con- 
cerned about is the abuse of power shown by the 
gutter press, particularly where it concerns intru- 
sion into the lives of other people. I can think of 
many rich men who control newspapers and 
whose private lives are much more interesting and 
spicy than that of the drab, unfortunate couple 
who have just been pilloried. How strange it is 
that we never hear about their private lives. I am 
not urging that we should read about them. I am 
merely suggesting that newspaper proprietors 
should accord the same privacy to their readers as 
they procure for themselves. 

Nearly all the gutter press spend a lot of 
time urging egalitarianism and denouncing privi- 
lege. If these rich men are unable to sell their 


papers without violating other people’s privileges, 
could they not at least divest themselves of the 
privileges which they have tacitly conspired to 
organise for themselves? 

For those who are interested in the more pre- 
posterous forms of self-righteous humbug in- 
dulged in by the gutter press, Tuesday’s Mirror 
story constitutes a collector’s piece. Everyone 
should keep it handy. I could inform Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth King and the readers of the Mirror 
of a score of relations, mistresses and lovers of 
people connected with the press whose names are 
never mentioned whatever they do. So I am sure 
could Mr. Astor. I doubt whether Mr. Astor will 
respond to this ‘challenge’ any more than I will. 
I have no desire to harry a man in his private life 
just because he owns a newspaper. I am certainly 
not going to imitate those rich newspaper pro- 
prietors who barge into the private lives of those 
of less circumstance than themselves. I am suffi- 
ciently old-fashioned to believe that the rich are 
just as much entitled as the poor to have privacy 
in their lives. I think this is a matter where privi- 
lege should not enter, and I find it exceptionally 
disgusting that those who are uniquely circum- 
stanced to protect themselves and their children 
should make more money than they can possibly 
spend by denying similar privileges to those less 
fortunate than themselves. 

Chuck it, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King—chuck 
it, Mr. Hugh Cudlipp—chuck it, Mr. John 
Gordon. Someone less responsible than Mr. Astor 
or myself might start hitting back. 


(j The Man Who Saw Napoleon ) 


By STRIX 


N 1912 the Russians celebrated the centenary 

of the Battle of Borodino. The present Duke of 
Wellington, then serving in the British Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, was staying at a country house 
not far from the battlefield and was taken over to 
see the fun. 

A number of descendants of those who had 
taken part in the action had been assembled; and 
there was one man who had actually fought in 
the battle. His claim to be 126 years old had 
after rigorous scrutiny been authenticated and 
he was naturally something of a prize exhibit, 

‘And did you see Napoleon?’ they asked him. 

‘I did, Your Honour,’ the old man answered. 
‘He was standing on a balcony, surrounded by his 
generals.’ 

‘What did he look like?’ 

‘He was a very tall gentleman,’ said the cen- 
tenarian, ‘with a fair beard.’ 

This tranche de vie came into my mind while 
I was talking yesterday to a man who had been 
closely concerned with the production of the new 
film about the Titanic. It is a film which aims at 
accuracy, at reproducing as far as possible what 
actually did happen on the night of the disaster; 
and I asked my friend to what extent he had 
found the memories of survivors helpful. 

He replied that they had been of only a limited 
value. Almost all had become, with the passage 
of time, so distorted or embellished that they con- 
tained only the dregs of truth; some survivors 
gave, in perfectly good faith, first-hand accounts 
of incidents which, as contemporary records 


proved, they could not possibly have taken part 
in or even witnessed. 

I was not surprised to hear this. For the past 
few months I have been trying to reconstruct the 
history of a siege which took place less than sixty 
years ago. There are not many living survivors; 
most of them were small children and had no clear 
idea of what was going on. But interest in the 
siege was very great, and when it was raised many 
of the ex-besieged, and many of their rescuers 
as well, published, in several languages, accounts 
of their experiences. 

Almost all these accounts were written immedi- 
ately after the event. Some were, others purported 
to be diaries. Some were official despatches. Each 
has a strong claim to authenticity. None is the 
truth. 

The victims of a siege resemble in many ways 
people on board a ship which is slowly sinking 
and has no lifeboats. They are herded together 
in a confined space. All are more or less equally 
affected by everything that happens. All see the 
same sights, hear the same sounds, quail or rejoice 
at the same rumours. One would thus expect 
their memories, especially when fresh, to corre- 
spond very closely with each other. 

And so, up to a point, they do. As one ploughs 
through narrative after narrative describing the 
same events (and I must have read more than a 
hundred) a feeling of satiety comes over one. Here 
and there one notes a new sidelight—an episode, 
a rumour, a grievance, which nobody else has 
mentioned; but the total impression produced is 
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of being almost over-documented, of having col- 
lated more truth than one can hope to digest. 


Then one starts to write. All goes swimmingly 
for a time; the events of the first two or three days 
were clear-cut and made much the same sharp 
impact on everyone. But the siege lasted several 
weeks, and gradually one realises that in the quest 
for truth one is no longer following a breast- 
high scent. ‘A quiet morning,’ writes Captain 
Smith on July 10, ‘and only desultory firing in 
the afternoon.’ Yet Lieutenant de vaisseau 
Dupont, manning a barricade only two hundred 
yards away, remembers being subjected to ‘des 
mousquetades vivaces et meurtiéres pendant toute 
la journée’: while Dr. Schmidt does not mention 
the scale of attack but speaks of the universal 
horror caused by an incident which according to 
everybody else happened on the following day. | 

In time the witnesses grade themselves in their 
varying degrees of reliability. From the narra- 
tives of others, though not from his own, it 
emerges that A, who has much to say about 
technical policies of the siege, was never 
actually in the firing-line; his description of 
sorties, snipers’ exploits, enemy casualties and so 
on can therefore only have been based on hear- 
say. B shines on such matters; but, since he 
virtually never left his isolated bastion, his breezy 
outlook on the whole affair was scarcely affected 
by the fluctuating hopes and fears of the non- 
combatants. He is an almost definitive authority 
on the number of rounds fired daily, the height 
of the barricades, and the effect of heavy rain on 
improvised sandbags. But he can no more tell 
you what the siege was like than A can tell you 
what really happened in the fighting round the 
perimeter. 

C behaved badly—everyone says so—and since 
his main concern is to justify himself he is an 
unreliable witness. D’s purpose is to prove that 
everything that went wrong was the fault of the 
British. E is completely clueless; he gets all his 
dates wrong, leaves out half the important events 
and draws the wrong deductions from the others. 
F was in charge of the laundry and thus sees an 
heroic feat of arms from a somewhat specialised 
angle. Even the best and most dispassionate wit- 
nesses, with no axes to grind, sooner or later sud- 
denly let you down: like Miss G, the pretty little 
American, who after describing the whole ordeal 
with cheerful fidelity, recalls, in the unforgettable 
moment when the relief force marched in, that 
it included a contingent of Zouaves. Well, it 
didn’t. 

It was the declared intention of their assailants 
to massacre every man, woman and child within 
the beleaguered perimeter. If they had succeeded, 
we should not have had a hundred eye-witness 
accounts of the siege; but perhaps one diary would 
have been discovered among the ruins by the 
avenging armies. If it had been, it would have 
become The Truth. 


I find the thought sobering. How much do we 
ever know about what really happened—even to 
ourselves? The things we remember about our- 
selves, the things other people remember about us 
how much of them is truth, how much legend, 
how much involuntary fabrication? 

Is there such a thing as historical truth? Or 
does all past reality sprout a kind of protective 
fuzz of fancy, like Napoleon’s chin? 
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Roundabout 


Building 

IN AN EALING 

squiffy with the 

scent of lime- 

flowers, amateur 
and professional actors rubbed um- 
brellas. You could pick out the profes- 
sionals quite easily by their chic and 
their poor tired faces. The Questors, 
the leading amateur company in the 
country, were about to open the Ber- 
nard Shaw Room—a lecture room built 
with their own hands, and part of a 
preposterous scheme which is to end in 
their building the most modern theatre in Europe. 
Mr. Alfred Emmet, the Sir Lancelot of the 
Questors, self-alleged madman and _ idealist, 
shrewd publicist and businessman, had invited 
everyone who for artistic or official reasons 
seemed worth inviting. And every man sang nobly 
for his tea. 

Mr. Michael Redgrave, the President, all 
modesty and god-like good looks, his diffident 
actor’s stammer stumbling on the heart of every 
woman in the audience. The Mayor of Ealing, 
judging the building with the severe eye of an 
ex-bricklayer : ‘I’ve said before, and I'll say again, 
that we in Ealing are very proud. . . .” The MP 
for Ealing South: ‘And I shall have. pleasure in 
undertaking to pay £100 to endow a seat in this 
theatre.” The MP for Ealing North: ‘And as 
we can have any name we like inscribed on a 
seat we pay for, I shall have my wife’s name put 
on mine as I've never been able successfully to 
sit on her before.’ Mr. Benn Levy looking like 
a naughty rabbi: ‘Miss Constance Cummings, to 
whom I occasionally have access, also sends her 
good wishes.’ Mr. Trevor Howard, silent and 
devilishly handsome. 

Before the offers of £100 began to whizz back- 
wards and forwards the entire company had 
shaken hands with Mr. Redgrave and trooped into 
the present theatre—a tiny tinny chapel. This has 
a period charm—a suspicion of Christian moth- 
balls and bunion shoes, the gentle ennui of a 
thousand Sunday Schools—and it was hard to 
believe that the Battle of Agincourt had recently 
thundered on its boards. The Questors put on 
two films they had made as part of their campaign 
to whip up the £34,000 needed to complete the 
project. They showed the actual agonising process 
of digging the foundations, laying the bricks, pre- 
paring the floors. Traditional methods of building 
are used—pre-cast walls cost far too much—and 
the wing so far finished has clean, Scandinavian 
lines, all windows and colour. The membership of 
the Questors was able to produce men with expert 
plumbing and electrical knowledge. Apart from 
the architect they have employed no professionals, 
except for the plasterer and the man who laid the 
parquet floor. 

Wasn’t it utter hell giving up all one’s weekends 
and evenings to hard physical labour? Not 
apparently to those who did it. But there emerged 
a small gulf between those who acted and those 
who worked. Some people had done both. But 
most of the acting members were always either 
busy rehearsing a new play or recovering from 





the last one. And the building project had 
attracted a number of new people whom nothing 
and nobody would coax on to a stage. One was 
a young architect who was giving all his free 
time purely from a wish to acquire practical 
experience. Another was a man who wanted to 
improve his knowledge of tree-felling. In the sum- 
mer there were often as many as thirty people 
labouring on the site. 


Digging 
IN CHISLEHURST CAVES On Saturday night there 
suddenly was Feliks Topolski. The Cave Kids 
were rumbling in from South London, lugging 
washboards and torches, dressed @ la Teddy 
Italiano with frock-coats over near-split jeans. 
They were tough, rumbustious and terribly young 
under the mascara. And there, skiffling away with 
a pencil, sat Feliks. The din from a genuine Druid 
labyrinth didn’t seem to annoy him. While his 
camera eye recorded on paper, another camera 
recorded him. Television arcs drowned the candles 
which normally provide weird illumination. 
‘Garn, you're spoiling the atmosphere, com- 
plained a beau in celluloid collar and pyjamas, 
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who wasn’t impressed with BBC ingenuify. 
‘Monitor? Never ’eard of it.’ 

Topolski looked like his own sketches; the sime 
exaggerated panache, almost a parody of itself, 
the swashbuckling red scarf floating beneath a 
deer-stalker hat, bold and oblique. Anxiously co- 
ordinating the human and electronic lens, Peter 
Zadek the producer crept through garlands of 
wire. Topolski designed the set for his production 
of Amedée at Cambridge. Explosion from the 
vigilantes has hitherto enlivened Zadek’s 
premiéres. This contribution to Monitor couldn't 
make anyone see red. Chislehurst turned out dis- 
appointingly quiet: no fracas with jagged bottles, 
no refreshment stronger than coca-cola. The cave 
manager was white-haired, prolix, and benevo- 
lently tough. He employed four bruisers with 
armoured torches to keep order. 

‘Sometimes kids get a bit rough,’ he said; ‘once 
we chucked out a gang that took all the fencing 
with ‘em and ripped out the lav chains in Chisle- 
hurst Station.” 

Electric bulbs are protected with wire, and all 
secret exits to the Caves have been well blocked. 
But that night, everyone sublimated their anarchic 
urge to the deafening thumb of seven skiffle bands 
in different caverns. Candle wax dripped on the 
blank, fervent faces. Then at eleven o'clock, every- 
one went home. Quite sedately. 


Top People at Lord’s 


By 


Ir those who have feared for the 
safety of the Establishment had 
been at Lord’s last Friday, a glance 
at the marquee shared by the Carl- 
ton and Cavalry Clubs would have 
reassured them. Everywhere there 
prevailed an atmosphere of studied 
opulence. Everywhere save in the arena itself, 
where the youth of England were not so much 
on fire as smouldering like November leaves. Eton 
and Harrow were locked in combat. 

As I passed through the Grace gates, it struck 
me that here alone could one rub shoulders with 
the top people for four shillings. I thought of a 
youth called Compton who once sold scorecards 
at Lord’s. 

Behind me a florid gentleman in a military 
warm—the temperature must have been about 
seventy—was explaining how precarious had been 
his journey. from Camberley. ‘But I had to get 
here for lunch. One’s duty, y’know.’ 

Behind the Pavilion a cleric, his legs as bandy 
as an inside forward’s, was preaching to the world 
in general and in particular to a lady whose 
demeanour suggested she had been converted in 
Edwardian times. 

‘One must visit the museum, my dear. It’s one’s 
link with the past. They have a sparrow inside, 
killed by a ball. Some Cambridge fellow bowled 
it... an Indian. I dare say he would be a 
Pakistani now. . 

A spotless Etonian, topper tipped well forward 
to reveal the ringlets which dropped inside his 
collar, leaned on his umbrella. I could have sworn 
he was cross-gartered. He carried the Melody 
Maker. ; 

The press box was empty except for PA and 
The Times. The Telegraph absent on such an 


. . They stuffed the sparrow.’ * 


KENNETH GREGORY 


occasion? Surely not. I gathered that Eton’s 
Baskerv¥le-Glegg had been dismissed early. (I was 
sorry about this as he was the only hyphenated 
man playing.) Far away in front of the Tavern 
some empty coaches shone in the morning sun— 
were they pulled there by horses or estate cars? 
Here and there a topper was raised and waved and 
replaced with practised precision. Suddenly down 
the steps of the Warner Stand tripped a blonde 
with the makings of a Briinnhilde and very pink 
arms. In the middle Harrow bowled and Eton 
played meticulously forward, umpire Muncer 
tossed his stones ostentatiously from hand to hand, 
and a black cat regarded play from deep square 
leg. Eton were consolidating and The Times 
decided to watch from behind the bowler’s arm. 

The cricket was desolate. Yet did not correspon- 
dents declare recently in our old imperial four- 
penny. that University batting is no longer what 
it was now that Eton and Harrow do not provide 
the backbone? Granted Maclaren and Jackson 
who captained England before the First War 
were Harrovians. So was Byron. Granted, too, 
that had Coleridge played cricket he would have 
bowled leg breaks, and that Tennyson’s beard was 
superior to W. G.’s. These reasonings were re- 
buked by a cry of anguish, Eton’s Clegg having 
snicked a ball hard to gully from whose breast- 
bone it rebounded a yard or two. The cries of 
anguish came from Harrow supporters. 

At lunch Eton had scored 78 in two and a half 
hours. True the pitch was slow and the bowling 
steady, but Eton were batting by a book beyond 
whose preface they had not progressed. The ball 
short of a length on the off stump can be thumped 
square of the wicket if one steps back to make 
room for the stroke. Step back off the wicket? Not 
at Bton! Ironical, because their coach Jack 
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- Plans for a higher standard of state 
The Pen Ss i Oo n yg pensions and how this can best be 
achieved are being widely discussed 
In this series of advertisements the 
Life Offices’ Association and 
Problem ° Associated Scottish Life Offices 
draw attention to some aspects of 
the problem which they believe 


to be important. 


a summing up 


1 The state pension scheme should be confined to meeting basic needs. Consequently, if some grading 
of pensions by earnings—with graded contributions—is thought to be desirable, the graded pension 
element must be kept small. 


Basic need is with us now and is not something that grows over 40 to 50 years. Any scheme to 
cover basic needs should therefore mature quickly—benefits emerging quickly. This means 
pay-as-you-go financing on traditional National Insurance lines, pensions being largely met out 
of current contributions, - 


2 The rights of those already covered by occupational pension schemes need careful consideration. 
Any extension of the state scheme might have serious and far-reaching effects. 


Even if suitable schemes were allowed to operate as alternatives to any graded extension of the state 
scheme, financial and administrative difficulties would in many cases make this unworkable. An 
over-ambitious state scheme would prejudice existing schemes by adding to inflationary pressure 
and thus reducing the real value of benefits. 


$ Simple arrangements should be made to facilitate the extension of occupational pension schemes to 
those in small firms. The particular problem of the ‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers needs investigation. 


Certain extensions of the provisions of the Finance Act 1956 would make it much easier to arrange 
pension schemes for the employees of small firms quickly and effectively. The special problem of 
‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers calls for investigation by Government to determine whether special 
arrangements—on a voluntary basis—are needed to help them supplement their state pensions. 


There are now some 9,000,000 people in occupational pension schemes and the annual addition to net 
savings amounts to over £300 million. The full development of such schemes is in the best interests of 
the national economy. 


Issued by 
THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 
33, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Established 1889 


and 
ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 
23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. Established 1841 
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O’Connor was not so long ago a quixotic batsman 
who had been known to put leg theory as bowled 
by Larwood and Voce to the sword. 


The afternoon was glorious. The swirling mass’ 


side-stepped one another as though performing 
some huge and ritualistic dance, its steps studied 
from birth. This was P. G. Wodehouse set to 
music by Edward German in an age of skiffle. 
Bemused, I reflected on the perfection of debs’ 
teeth; encouraged, I searched in vain for a pair 
of ankles to match. An exquisite gazed proudly at 
a girl whose fingers rested light as a moth on his 
sleeve. They walked round the ground four times, 
their steps growing more nimble the while, their 
smiles the happier. Two sleek lawyers argued a 
case which, one said, should never have been 
brought, a plump child in pink listened politely 
to the wisdom of three score years and ten as he 
discoursed on the work of Henry Moore. Oh! 
serenely content top people of the island race! At 
last I saw where the Battle of Waterloo was won. 
Yet turning to the expanse of green, I beheld 
cricketers whose total lack of imagination told 
me why our opening battles are always lost. 

At 3.50 The Times, having remarked how 
naked and ashamed he had felt in his lounge suit 
amidst the Pavilion nobles, noted the sixteenth 


Television 


Harrow bowling change. Shortly afterwards the 
Daily Telegraph, in tail coat, surveyed the empti- 
ness of the press box with the eye of one who is 
accustomed to weddings, Ascot and Lord’s and 
even more to his own magnificence. Can the 
Telegraph be trying to muscle in on the top 
people? I looked for the Mirror in a coronet. 

Though the crowd at Lord’s moved me deeply, 
the batting—with its five Etonian boundaries in 
five hours—moved me not at all. When Harrow 
took over and a batsman hit a full toss to cover 
rather as an inexperienced grocer might scoop 
sugar, I could bear it no longer. I fled. Past the 
two sleek lawyers who had changed their location 
but not their stance. Past the smiling debs and 
the hard-mouthed mamas. Past the quavering 
cleric to the gate. There the plump child in pink 
was still listening politely to the wisdom of three 
score years and ten. Then she spoke: ‘Daddy 
dotes on Braque.’ 

Outside, in St. John’s Wood Road, the cars were 
gathering. One chauffeur was standing rigidly at 
attention. Several others were at the ready. A pity 
the Lambeth Conference should have kept the 
Bishops away. But even without their spiritual 
aid compromise was reached. The match ended 
in a draw. 


Back to the Library 


By JOHN BRAINE 


Last week I viewed my last. I 

don’t suppose that I'll be able to 

resist the occasional rendezvous 

with Tonight or Panorama ot 

This Week or Picture Parade; 

4 but for 99.99 per cent. of trans- 

mission time the cathode tubes 

in my seventeen-inch modern 

miracle will rust away (if that’s what cathode 

tubes do), despised and rejected. And my small 

son will never be allowed to keep up with the 

other little Joneses in this respect at least. I saw 

a letter from a fifth-form grammar-school pupil 

the other week in which there were four spelling 

errors; that, as far as I'm concerned, was the red 

light. In fact, I think I shall sell my telly; one can 
buy a great many books for seventy guineas. 

The process of disillusion began with Judith 
Kervis’s excellent adaptation of John Buchan’s 
Huntingtower. 1 suddenly realised that it wasn’t 
exciting enough, that I'd rather read the book. 
And I also realised that, once you take away 
Buchan’s prose, once there are no longer his 
wonderful descriptions of the Scottish country- 
side, then what is left is pretty sad stuff. The 
camera could replace Buchan’s prose (as it did in 
The Thirty-Nine Steps), but not on that tiny screen 
in my drawing-room. James Hayter made an ex- 
cellent Dickson McCunn; though he was a shade 
too much the solid grocer and not enough the 
frustrated poet. 

In an attempt to squeeze some entertainment, 
some pure TV (the will-o’-the-wisp I’ve been 
chasing for some three months) out of one 
channel or the other, I switched over to Alfred 
Hitchcock, and was given Dragnet instead. I 
make a rule of not watching American imports, 
believing that the vast sums of money spent on 


them would be better employed in paying TV 
writers a living wage. I don’t of course count 
Hitchcock as an American import; he belongs to 
the whole world. 

However, this particular episode in the Los 
Angeles Police Saga was, though inevitably 
scrappy in treatment, horribly fascinating. Ameri- 
can Teds kill for fun; or rather, out of a dreadful 
arid compulsion. They don’t really seem to have 
any fun at all, as any normal human being under- 
stands the word. The ostensible villain of the 
piece was a sixteen-year-old boy who shot an 
eleven-year-old boy, a perfect stranger to him. I 
say the ostensible villain, since it’s apparent to 
me that no one but a lunatic ever kills for no 
reason. I felt that the youth was possessed, that 
Mr. Ray Bradbury would be more likely to know 
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the identity of the real killer than the Los Angeles 
Police. 

This Week, compéred by Ludovic Kennedy, did 
not lift my spirits, its main item being a debate 
between two doctors, one who maintained that 
fall-out had killed 20,100 people last year and 
would kill 120,000 in the near future, and the 
other who firmly and courteously maintained the 
official Harwell viewpoint. One of them must be 
wrong, and this fact soured the rest of my even- 
ing’s viewing, which included Jack Hylton’s On 
With The Show and Daniel Farson investigating 
unmarried mothers. 

Mr. Farson began his programme with the 
resounding statement that 38,000 bastards were 
born in Britain last year. He interviewed the 
mothers with his usual almost clinical coolness, 
keeping away from oleaginous sympathy or 
brassy impertinence. If the BBC had been respon- 
sible for this programme, they'd had given him at 
least half an hour; but would they have chosen 
this subject? 


To Mr. Jack Hylton I award one final accolade: 
always in his shows appear a fine selection of 
bouncing, leggy, unrefined, in the nicest possible 
manner, chorus girls of a quality I thought had 
perished with the music halls. (I like the Television 
Toppers too, but differently, more respectfully.) 


But even as in a roaring rugger-club-outing 
kind of way I enjoyed the sight of these young 
ladies, I reflected that the studio audience saw 
them at their best in colour and in three dimen- 
sions. I saw only shadows, and these shadows 
weren't big enough or bright enough. 


I realised this finally whilst watching the pro- 
gramme on Max Ophuls, the director of, among 
others, Letters from an Unknown Woman and La 
Ronde. The latter is, the greatest film of the last 
twenty years. And, as a friend of mine is wont to 
say, if you don’t agree with me, you’re wrong. 
Watching the fairground railway scene again, I 
knew that these were the only shadows good 
enough for me. The words of Mercury are harsh 
after the songs of Apollo; you this way, I that 
way, back to the library, the bookshop, the 
theatre, the cinema. I am too old to change my 
habits now; I can only wish my successor good 
luck and turn the face of the one-eyed monster 
(and it’s high time someone thanked Mr. Allan 
Price for that phrase) to the wall. 


Summer Season 


By COLIN MASON 


In the last few weeks of the opera 
season, which ends on July 19, 
Covent Garden is offering summer 
visitors to London an impressive 
programme — The Trojans, The 
Mastersingers and Aida. The 
house alas is far from full, even 
for a Saturday night Aida—possibly on account of 
the withdrawal of Anita Cerquetti. This was a 
disappointment for which the negro soprano 
Leontyne Price does very well to succeed in con- 
soling us at all. No sweeter-voiced Aida has been 
heard at Covent Garden for many years—not 
even Gré Brouwenstijn—and her potentialities 


are very great indeed. She lacks experience still, 
and much of her musical phrasing, like her acting, 
was raw. In the first two acts she seemed a like- 
able but not outstandingly talented singer whom 
one could hear with pleasure, but would hardly 
remember, an impression we shall probably gain 
of every new Aida while the present production 
lasts and they have to sing Ritorna vincitor and 
Fu la sorte dell’ armi in front of Salvatore Fiume’s 
distracting drop curtains. But in O patria mia she 
suddenly got her vocal and musical personality 
through, in singing of ravishing quality, soft and 
appealing in tone, and affectingly phrased. The 
whole performance improved from this point. The 
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tenor Carlos Guichanduf, who had begun like a 
Filippeschi, got his loud notes under control and 
revealed himself as a very experienced and 
musical artist with a splendid voice for the part. 
His singing in the last two acts was well worth all 
the allowances that had to be made for it in the 
first two. Regina Resnik as Amneris maintained 
the most consistent level, in a performance more 
distinguished for musical reliability and authority 
than for beauty of voice, but satisfying and en- 
joyable. Margherita Wallmann’s production is 
wearing well. Now that its first season is over it 
should go into English. 

Last year’s production of The Mastersingers 
thank goodness began life in English, and con- 
tinues so. Its success is a strong argument for try- 
ing to overcome the problems of putting on The 
Ring in English. Every line in Wagner’s librettos 
is meaningful and important, and to be able to 
follow the detailed argument of dialogue and 
monologue contributes to the dramatic experi- 
ence and enjoyment of his works as in no other 
opera. The idea of an English audience sitting 
through a German performance of The Ring, in 
which most of them can at best just follow the 
general drift of the plot, and perhaps pick up one 
line in three, or even one in ten, is so grotesque 
that if it did not happen at Covent Garden every 
year no sane man would believe it possible. 
Wagner would certainly not be flattered at the 
thought of us all sitting there in a kind of hypno- 
tised stupor, drunk with his ‘tone-poetry’ and 
only dimly understanding what it is all about. In 
Erich Witte’s production of The Mastersingers 
we can enjoy an opera, not a tone-poem, and it is 
all the better this year for being without Mr. 
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Witte’s own very German performance as Walther 
(though we had cause to be grateful to him then 
for standing in for Richard Lewis). His place is 
being taken now by Arturo Sergi, who in spite of 
his name sings good American, and is vocally fit 
enough for the part to give a good deal of 
pleasure, if no thrills. The same goes for the rest 
of the cast in a performance a little above a good 
average repertory standard. Possibly the finest 
contributor to it was the conductor, Reginald 
Goodall, who without any fireworks or assertive 
virtuosity was lively and sensitive, and carried 
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us through the five and a half hours with as little 
thought of the time as at a Glyndebourne Figaro. 

At Glyndebourne, Figaro, Falstaff and Alceste 
have given way to The Rake’s Progress and Le 
Comte Ory. On the first night the Stravinsky did 
not go so easily or so gaily as in previous seasons 
with the same team (Paul Sacher, Elsie Morison, 
Richard Lewis and Otakar Kraus). The most 
notable performance was the dashing and con- 
vincing Baba of Gloria Lane, who made a musical 
success of what in the past has often seemed a 
gather ineffective and ungrateful part. 


Venetian ‘Scandal 


By BERNARD DENVIR 


ARTISTS were excluded from the 
vernissage of the twenty-ninth 
Biennale at Venice because (it 
was said) their cajolery of the 
Ue critics in 1956 had gone beyond 
¥ the bounds of circumspection. 
? There were, however, an unusually 
large number of priests and art-dealers—amateur 
and otherwise—present. Dominicans like urbane 
pelicans sipped orange juice at the USSR party, 
Trudging in the pouring rain, through the mud- 
soaked grounds of the Giardini, were a constant 
succession of black cassocks, smart black suits 
and immaculately starched Roman collars, 
monastic habits. and Manhattan-styled clerical 
tuxedos. It would seem that the Church—un- 
deterred by its brush with Mlle Bardot’s father at 
Brussels—is endeavouring, perhaps ill-advisedly, 
to transfer public relations from the sphere of the 
instinctive to that of commercial-cultural 
psychology. Contrary to expectation, there was 
no pavilion of religious art this year. As a douceur, 
however, the Istituto Internazionale di Arte 
Liturgica, a well-meaning body which looks rather 
to Maritain than to the art traditions of the Sacré- 
Ceur, was offering prizes of nearly six million 
lire for works of religious art shown at the 
Biennale. Religious art was a term to be under- 
stood in a very generous way. Comte Wladimir 
d’Ormesson, one-time ambassador of France to 
the Holy See, explained it as ‘celle qui s’attache 
a un sujet religieux, méme si elle n’est pas destinée 
au service du culte.” As he is one of the prime 
movers in the organisation, his words presumably 
carry authoritative weight. 

Perhaps because of the existence of these prizes 
for religious art, there was an unmistakable ten- 
dency for crucifixions to swim through the spatial 
murkiness of even the most advanced abstractions, 
and for paintings which, in other years, would 
have been entitled ‘Girl in a Landscape’ now to 
be called ‘Mary Magdalene.’ As it turned out, the 
plum of the religious art prizes went to Manessier, 
who, like most ‘religious’ artists, is (roughly) an 
Expressionist who is closer to Rembrandt than to 
Poussin. In some ways it was a good thing that 
it did. For the French, who apply to culture the 
same full-blooded sense of competitive vigour 
which other nations reserve for sport or politics, 
had been expecting the great prizes of the Biennale 
to go to their own team—the strongest members 
of which were Masson and Pevsner. They were 


outrageously disappointed when all the big prizes + 


went to Italians. ‘Scandale a Venise’ shrieked the 
headlines in M. Wildenstein’s weekly Paris art 
paper Arts, and had not Manessier made good, 


there would have been barricades in the Piazza 


San Marco, whilst the toscin sounded from the 


~ @ampaniile. 
’’ All this may seem largely irrelevant to- the 


ftomme moyen visuel who knows a certain amount 
about painting and does not know what he likes. 
But modern art is part of modern society, and the 
Biennale reflects the fact. It involves politics and 

blicity, the tourist trade and tax-evasion—all 
the creaking, obvious machinery by which art is 
related to the general life of the mid-twentieth 
century. The idealist (and it is he who usually 
shouts loudest for art to become ‘part of society’) 
would be shocked to his bones by the Tammany 
Hall atmosphere of the pre-opening phases of the 
biggest art exhibition in the world. 

The various prizes which range from £1,000 to 
a television set or a week’s meals at a Venetian 
restaurant are awarded by a series of committees, 
made up of the permanent Biennale officials, and 
the Commissioners of the various national 
pavilions—Britain being represented this year by 
Sir Philip Hendy and that doughty victor of many 
a Biennale Mrs. Somerville, head of the Fine Arts 
Section of the British Council. Lurid details leak 
out of what goes on. . . . “We'll vote for Masson, 
if you vote for Kandinsky’ . . . or ‘Swop you 
two decorative artists for a draughtsman.’ 

There is so much involved, and so little of it 
to do with art in the way that most people under- 
stand the word. National prestige, and its more 
practical manifestations—for it must not be for- 
gotten that the Biennale is a mart as well as an 
exhibition—-counts as much as it does at a meeting 
of the UN or UNESCO. Personal publicity, at its 
most astute and pertinacious, is displayed in a 
manner which would make professionals in the 
game seem cack-handed. Above all there is a 
constant battle of ideologies—all of them over- 
lapping, and interpenetrating. Religious art and 
non-religious art; abstraction and _ realism; 
America or Russia; Italians or non-Italians—these 
are the main lines of allegiance, and, though 
esthetic values obviously have some importance, 
it is obvious enough that the disparity on this 
plane cannot be all that decisive. You cannot 
produce half a dozen new Moores or Picassos 
every other year. What the Biennale demonstrates 
is that modern art is part of modern life. It has 
undergone a kind of managerial revolution; it is 
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Not just a desk... 
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--:A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive as 
well as efficient, the new 400-Style Suite is the 
answer. A basic design of exceptional merit has 
been adapted to a full range of complementary 
units. These provide for the utmost flexibility in 
modern office furnishing whilst maintaining 
harmony and dignity throughout. Immaculately 
styled; many interesting features; robustly 
constructed. 












400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


Please send for Brochure No. SPT 999 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH RD., LONDON, S.E.7 ee 4 ee 
Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) ' 































PRIZES FOR WRITERS 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED announces three prizes—a first prize of £500 
and two additional prizes of £250 each—for original television plays of one hour’s duration 


or longer by British writers. 







In making these awards, ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED will ask for no more 
than one year’s option during which ASSOCIATED TELEVISION can negotiate with the 


winners, on terms to be agreed by them, the use of their plays on television. 








Thus the awards are additional to and entirely separate from the fees to be negotiated. The 


closing date of the competition will be 31st December, 1958. The awards will be 





announced by Ist March, 1959. 







Entries should be sent to: 
Drama Panel, ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 
Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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not only an art des musées, but an art des con- 
Servateurs. 

More serious, however, for the nature of art, 
and for its future, more patient too of improve- 
ment, is the whole question of the desirability of 
‘prizes.’ Admitting that we live in a ‘competitive’ 
society, and that art necessarily reflects the fact; 
realising that the artist works today for an 
amorphous patron—part rich dilettante, part 
anonymous civil servant—we can at least avoid 
further complicating his life by the introduction 
of this strange, well-meaning ‘prize’ system. It was 
all too obvious that amongst the artists of the 
Western European nations exhibiting at Venice, 
many had produced their paintings with one eye 
cocked on the International Institute of Liturgical 
Art, and the other on the Guggenheim Foundation 
which distributes every other year the largest art- 
prizes in the world, and whose director, James 
Johnson Sweeney, is famed for his Celtic devotion 
to abstract art. Art, like life, may be a lottery, but 
it would be a pity were it to devolve into a treble 
chance. 


German Jamboree 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


o| THREE in the morning is the only 
ik Ze 8 time left here to write articles. 

The VIII Berlin Film Festival runs 
Dat a brisk pace. Just before mid- 

night we were ‘toasting Lollo- 
(z)} brigida with ‘Happy birthday to 
you,’ while outside the fans bayed. 
At midnight the big night!y reception starts, from 
which the old stagers may lope home at anything 
up to 6.30 next morning. But, apart from these 
extra-mural high jinks, three new feature films 
and about six new documentaries a day make a 
big enough hole in the hours. Then there is a 
programme of film classics, another of German 
films from that already ‘period’ period, °47-’50. 
And, in fact, if you like to nose about, or cross 
to the East sector of the city, where a kind of 
rival performance has been put on, you can choose 
from as many as sixteen film shows a day. As well, 
of course, as press conferences, discussions, 
lectures, meetings (held during meals very often, 
for sheer lack of time), and all the paraphernalia 
of greetings, gossip, and the exchange of views be- 
tween professionals that is part, some would say 
the main part, of festival-going. 

Here you see what a gregarious business film- 
making is compared with, say, writing: there 
always seems something a bit absurd about writers 
getting together to discuss something that is as 
personal as their own souls. But people who have 
been making or seeing films for twenty years 
seem remarkably vocal and, which is more useful, 
constructively communicative about it. People say 
the Berlin Festival used to be a more sober affair, 
with more time and opportunity for discussion, 
and that now it is too much a matter of fans 
blocking the traffic, and gimmicks like Jean 
Marais’s gold tie, which electrified everyone at 
the opening night at the new American-built 
Kongresshalle. This may be true, but the Berlin 
Festival is a more stimulating business, cinematic- 
ally speaking, than the rest of the year put to- 
gether. 

There have been no tremendous surprises so far. 
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The main disappointment has been the documen- 
taries. Countries with picturesque folklore seem to 
have become aware of its exportable quality. This 
fatal awareness has produced some prize pieces 
of selfconscious folkloric nonsense from Brazil, 
the Argentine, Mexico and, sadly and surpris- 
ingly, Japan. The difference between folklore for 
home consumption and folklore for festivals is 
sharply shown up by comparing the Indonesian 
Djajaprana with any of these. It was a bit of 
genuine, locally intended legend, with enormously 
excited and over-lifesize acting of great charm. 
The other films have used their picturesque possi- 
bilities and legends with such a heavy-handed, 
propagandist, acting-cupboard air that the result 
was bursts of irreverent laughter every time 
another feathered head-dress appeared. And 
rightly. Because though feathered head-dresses 
(or witches or crocodiles or magic ritual or what- 
ever it is) aren’t ridiculous at all if treated with 
proper seriousness and simplicity, when they are 
stuck on the outside of a silly story like icing on a 
stale cake they deserve nothing but ridicule. And 
in Berlin they get it. 


Two entries so far most discussed, one with” 


general enthusiasm, the other with more doubts 
and arguments, are American and Swedish. Stan- 


Consuming Interest 
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ley Kramer’s The Defiant Ones has nothing clumsy 
about it but its title. Tony Curtis and Sidney 
Poitier play a white man and a Negro who escape 
from a convict gang chained together like the 
two enemies at the end of Greed. They plunge 
into all the difficulties and dangers of men 
hounded by police dogs and lynch gangs, who 
hate and despise, but cannot avoid, each other. 
The film says nothing new. Its point is, men are 
both vile and splendid in suffering. But it says 
this with vigour and some subtlety, and the acting 
of the two men—the little mean white whipper- 
snapper and the resentful, far-from-simpie Negro 
—is superb. The other important entry is Ingmar 
Bergman’s new film Smultronstdlet (The Garden 
of his Dreams), a very circumlocutory and rather 
literary business about an old man’s regeneration 
from selfishness to something else—at least a 
recognition of his selfishness—told through a - 
long-involved series of fantasies, in which he 
goes backwards and sideways in time, and swoops 
downwards into dream and hullucination. It has 
all this director’s extremely high polish of style 
that, for its very clarity and precision, never,looks 
lifelike, and a slightly more positive and hopeful 
than usual, though still depressing enough, 


message to put across. 


Travel by N ight 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Tue tactics I described recently for 
crossing the Channel by car ferry 
with the minimum of wasted time 
are only one facet of geebeeman- 
ship. The next move is to work out 
a method of getting across France 
as speedily as possible. For many 
of us, by this time, have exhausted the scenic 
pleasures of the Route N.7, and the first days of 
our holiday are now devoted to a — speed 
rush to the south. 

Last week, for an ITV dieciieeiitaat those 
high-pressure cooks, the Cradocks, devoured the 
800-odd miles from London to Nice in sixteen 
hours in a Rolls. They left London at 5 a.m., 
crossed by air ferry and drove up to the Casino 
in Nice at 9 p.m., with Mrs. Cradock in such 
tiara-ed splendour that French onlookers were 
asking if she were not a star of the silent screen. 

Even if I had a Rolls, I doubt whether I would 
have the stamina for this kind of endurance test, 
but John Antill, the photographer, who makes two 
or three business and pleasure trips to Spain and 
Italy every year, tells me he has at last found a 
way of getting to the sun with maximum speed 
and minimum fatigue. I think his system sounds 
worth trying. 

The secret is to travel by night : a rest after 
work, then dinner and the drive to the Channel 
to catch either a late plane or the last boat ferry. 
This, he finds, is much less tiring than rising at 
dawn. I am inclined to agree, for I find one has a 
slow recovery rate after those very early morning 
drives and must spend extra time stopping for 
frequent morale-raising refreshments. 

Clear of the customs, Mr. Antill drives all night 
with one halt at an overnight garage with a snack 
bar. ‘Many of the newer ones in France also have 


rooms to let and, if I am very tired after this 
first night without sleep, I go to bed for an hour 
or so,” he tells me. 

He stops again at 8 a.m., books into an hotel | 
and sleeps till 2 p.m., when he lunches well and 
spends an hour or so seeing local sights. At 4 p.m. 
he goes to bed again and sleeps till 7, then he 
has a quick dinner and starts the all-night drive. 

‘The big advantage is that traffic is negligible 
and you can keep up a high average speed for 
hours on end. Even the transport lorries do not 
slow you up a great deal because they are so 
well lit. You don’t suffer from the heat and 
hotel rooms are never a problem as you are book- 
ing in when everyone else is booking out.’ 

In this way Mr. Antill has almost equalled the 
Cradocks’s performance. In a ‘souped-up’ Ford 
Prefect he left Perpignan at 5.30 p.m. one evening 
and arrived in Boulogne in time to catch a boat 
at 11.30 p.m. the next night, a distance of just 
over 700 miles. 


* * * 


The over-the-counter service of spit-roasted 
chicken is a new development in the catering 
trade. With the current low prices of small 
roasters and the introduction of American auto- 
matic spits to this country, chicken houses and 
barbecue bars are springing up all over London. 

One of the most enterprising is the Dover 
Buttery in Dover Street, where the proprietors 
have made an arrangement with the telephone 
subscriber at CHIswick 2536 to have messages 


passed on. In letters on the dial, this spells out 


CHICKEN and between the hours of 12 midday 
and 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. and 11.30 p.m. you can 
dial CHICKEN, and a three-pound bird, ready 
for the table and either hot or cold, will be 
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FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & Co [To 
LONDON we. ESTABLISHED 182) 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 36/- 











Operatic . . . Orchestral . . . Instrumental . . . Vocal . . . Ballet 
--- famous artists. . . famous orchestras . . . famous conductors 
... true high fidelity .. . firr 
Fifteen shillings and threepence halfpenny each complete 
in pictorial sleeve and tar paid 
See all these great value discs in the special display case 
at your record dealer's and ask him (or write to us) 
for a leafiet giving full details. 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEAl 
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You should 
go to the 

Westminster 

too... 


for your Travellers Cheques 
and foreign currency 
These Travel Services 
are available to 
everyone. 
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delivered to addresses within four miles of 


Dover Street. The hot birds are wrapped for in- 
sulation in tinfoil and then in greaseproof bags: 
the vans have heated containers. The*tharge is 
18s. 6d., and the service has proved so successful 
that the firm have now extended the menu and 
will supply a complete meal, including grilled 
sole and scampi. 

In Chelsea there is a new chicken house in 
Milner Street. The proprietor, Mrs, Lloyd- 
Bostock, supplies two-pound nine-week roasters 
from her own farm in Sussex, and the over-the- 
counter charge for the spit-roasted bird is 
12s. 6d. They will deliver free in the immediate 
vicinity. In the restaurant, a meal of half a 
chicken. with bacon and bread-sauce costs 8s., 
and I have found it remarkably good. 

Lyons Corner Houses now run a chicken- 
roasting service, and charge 15s. for a two- 
pound bird in a plastic bag, and I notice that 
Gardner’s Supermarket in Kensington will roast 
chickens you buy there free. 

In all cases I have found the quality of spit- 
roasted chickens reasonably good. The birds have 
been tender; occasionally they have been a little 
flavourless, probably because these were not 
open-range birds. With regard to prices, I think 
you are paying fairly heavily for service when you 
consider that the average retail price of a roaster 
today is 3s. 6d, a pound. 


* + * 
The jam jar is one simple item in the kitchen 


cupboard which, so far, seems to have escaped 
the eye of the scientific-packaging expert. To be 








precise, it is the jam-jar cover which needs some 
improvement. In my cupboard at the moment I 
have jats with three different types of lid, and two 
of them are fiddling and complicated to open. 
One, a Hartley’s jar, is of flexible metal. To open 
it you raust find a pin to pierce the top. As I do 
not like winkles, I do not keep pins in the kitchen, 
sO a separate journey must be made to the work- 
box. After the pin-piercing you raise the flanged 
edges of the lid. The snag about this type—apart 
from the pin operation—is that you must care- 
fully rebend the edges each time you replace the 
lid or it will fall off. 

Type two, in this case on a Chivers’ jar, re- 
quires the use of a teaspoon to level up the metal 
flaps which hold the lid to the rim. When you 
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are opening a pound jar, this is not too difficult 
—provided you do not get hold of a soft-silver 
spoon by mistake—but if, as I do, you prefer thie 
two-pound size, you will find it a feat of strength 
to lever: the flap up. 

The third type, used on Robertson’s jam, ‘is 
a simple reinforced-paper cover and seems to be 
entirely satisfactory and easy to open. I find the 
top is durable enough to last the life of a jar 
of jam. These are presumably cheaper to produce 
and fit than the complicated metal lids, and I can- 
not understand why they should not be more 
generally used. 

One other container I should also like to see 
redesigned is the antiquated Colman’s mustard 
tin with its difficult-to-open lid. 


The Illness Spiral 


By MILES 


The vicious-spiral effect in illness. I thought of 
this last week when a friend told me of his wife 
—she has an irregular heartbeat when rattled: 
the pulse misses a beat, pauses and then the heart 
‘thumps.’ This is a common effect of stress: in 
medical terms, extra-systoles. It can be very 
alarming indeed. Naturally the patient thinks his 
heart is going to stop: this secondary fear then 
feeds into the causal tension state—more missed 
beats—more fear: and so on, in a downward 
spiral, until the sufferer is really scared. If the 
doctor steps in early on and allays the fear, the 
spiral is checked and the patient recovers balance. 
I suppose the ‘natural’ tendency in all living or- 
ganisms is towards health; left to itself, the body 
will swing back to its normal adjustments and 
go on as before. The role of the doctor and the 
therapist is to free the individual from harmful 
‘feed-backs,’ inhibitions that have no useful 
function, irrational self-criticism and all the 
other illness-producing forces within the economy. 
Perhaps all stress disorder is subject to this 
vicious-spiral rule; certainly the simpler ones are 
and these are the most readily handled. The key 
is action early: before the spiral has travelled 
too far down. Better still, prevention. A hundred 
times better to avoid a migraine headache than 
to wait for it and then try to combat the misery; 
once the explosion in the nervous*system has hap- 
pened it is likely to go on and run itself out. 
So long as tension doesn’t rise above the critical 
point, no explosion. 

The state of being ill may be depressing: not 
always, as you can see by looking round. When 
it is, the depression can lower resistance and 
prolong the illness; indeed, it can become an ill- 
ness in itself and require to be treated by special 
means. This, in theory at any rate, is always pre- 
ventable. Yet we must strive to see an illness in 
its personal and social setting and ‘in the round’: 
a.total view, as someone said the other day at 
a meeting of family doctors. The family doctor, 
better than anyone, can take this total view; and 
he may see that an illness, in one patient at that 
moment of time, is the best solution of a tife- 
problem that can b econtrived. When that is so 
he may think : let sleeping dogs lie; don’t barge in 
with the latest tranquilliser or, worse still, with 
advice and try to ‘cure’ the patient. This notion 


HOWARD 


of ‘curing’ patients, though a humane ideal in the 
abstract, can be most damaging if it stimulates 
action without insight. Insight in the doctor and 
in the patient are both needed; the former must 
precede the latter. Patients can get better without 
insight; the beginning therapist may be puzzled 
by this and fret if he cannot convey to his patient 
the insight he thinks he has gained. Yet what 
is the goal? Helping the patient? Or adding to 
the doctor’s store of useful insights? Life and 
adversity teach people (and doctors) as much or 
more than therapy. Time alone can be a powerful 
remedy. How often the wisest course is simply 
to wait! 
+ * * 

One of the several hazards of being a patient 
is exposure to the unpredictable side-effects of 
drugs, especially new drugs: for example, bleed- 
ing from the stomach after taking aspirin, giant 
urticaria (nettle-rash) after penicillin, swelling of 
the face—moon-face’—after cortisone. The latest 
to be reported is falling of hair after treatment 
with one of the anti-coagulant drugs. These effects 
are, by and large, most uncommon and are very 
seldom grave; but they are a nuisance and up- 
setting for the patient. ; 

Taking the long view, I suppose that over the 
next hundred years we shall see the area of 
illness ‘covered’ by drug treatment gradually 
shrink. Most of the ‘mixtures in a bottle’ of even 
fifty years ago are never heard of now. The 
medicines of the modern age are the anti-biotic 


(like penicillin) and the tranquilliser, and in | 


Utopia neither will be needed. No one will be 


agitated enough to want pills, and infections will | 


be prevented and not merely treated after they 
begin. A long way ahead? Of course; but it is 
stimulating and valuable to have some sort of pic- 
ture of where we are moving towards. 

* * * 

‘The old liberal concept that bigness was evil 
and that smallness had a natural virtue is a lot 
of nonsense. You can have small tyrants as well 
as big ones. The question is not: Do we want to 
escape from a world of bigness; it is, how do we 
live with bigness and make it responsive to basic 
human needs? How do we avoid losing the in- 
dividual in the wilderness of big things?’ (WALTER 
REUTHER, quoted in the Sunday: Times, 22.6.58.) 
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PEACE ON EARTH? 


Sir,—In a letter published by the Spectator on Octo- 
ber 31, 1952, it was argued that it is just as much the 
duty of every man*and woman to take exactly the 
same active part in making peace as they would take 
in war. Since then, the efforts of the different govern- 
ments to make peace (when they were not actually 
fighting) make it pretty certain that there will never 
be any peace unless the peoples make it themselves; 
and, further, that if they do not set about it very 
soon there will certainly be more wars and probably 
another world war. But the people themselves, the 
individual men and women, will never make the 
necessary effort and the necessary sacrifices unless 
they can be roused from their present apathy by the 
came sort of leadership that won the world wars. 
The obvious people to lead the country in peace- 
making are the bishops, but for some years now they 
seem to have been quite unable to make up their 
minds whether there can now be any hope of peace 
on earth. The modern view seems to be that ‘In the 
song of the angels on the first Christmas night there 
is no promise of universal peace, but, as our Revised 
Version translates it, “on earth peace among men in 
whom He is well pleased,” Nowhere in the New 
Testament do we find a picture of peace among the 
nations.’ (In an Age of Revolution, by Cyril Garbett, 
p. 289.) And the Archbishop quoted the statement 
that ‘the hope of peace among the ,peoples is alien 
to the New Testament.’ 

But the people of this country have been living 
for so long under such a mounting threat of un- 
imaginable horrors that their hearts are sick and their 
minds clouded and there must be a great many who 
have wondered anxiously whether the statement that 
the hope of peace is ‘alien’ to the New Testament 
means that there is no hope of peace in the words 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers. ...’ If there is no 
hope at all of peace in the New Testament it is 
extremely difficult to see what the followers of Arch- 
bishop Garbett can have in mind when they pray: 
‘Give peace in our time, O Lord.’ He certainly did not 
make it clear himself and it would therefore be a 
very great help if the Lambeth Conference would 
examine the last chapter of In an Age of Revolution 
and publish a report.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. KITCHING 
Wetherby, Yorks 


ENGLISH IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Sir,—In a letter in your issue of June 20, Mr. George 
Edinger made some strange assertions about the 
alleged loss of influence in Asia of the English lan- 
guage and mass-produced English-language news- 
papers, The Straits Times, whose political commen- 
tator I am proud to be, is presumably one of the 
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objects of his attack, since it has by far the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in South-East Asia (as 
he well knows, since he was formerly on its staff). 
May I therefore differ from him in public? 

The fact that its circulation has risen in proportion 
to the increasing degree of self-government in Malaya 
and Singapore may not have much political signifi- 
cance, but how does he explain that it is far more 
widely quoted in our local legislatures than ever 
before? Nor is this astonishing. Ministers and others 
have new problems and new responsibilities, and it is 
natural enough that they should be interested in read- 
ing how other political leaders in other democratic 
countries have dealt with rather similar problems. 
They may not always accept advice—who does? But 
it is quite obvious from their attitude that they appre- 
ciate this advice is inspired by genuine sympathy with 
their attempt to develop genuinely democratic govern- 
ment in conditions of exceptional difficulty. Mr. 
Edinger’s assertions will come true, I believe, only if 
those who hate democratic government come into 
power. 

Speaking from my own experience, may I say that 
I have a far stronger conviction now than at any 
other time during almost forty years of journalism 
that I am in the lucky position of being able to do a 
constructive job? That is only because the influence of 
this paper—and doubtless of other English-language 
papers with an understanding of the revolution that 
is occurring in Asia—is increasing. For that reason, 
I would not exchange my present job for any other 
journalistic job in Britain. No, sir, not even for 
yours !—Yours faithfully, 

VERNON BARTLETT 
The Straits Times Press Ltd., Singapore 
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Sir,—Mr. G. Edinger’s letter (Spectator, June 20) 
calls for correction. The English language is still a 
noble currency in my part of the world, afd it is odd 
to find an Englishman insisting on its devaluation. It 
was an Indonesian professor at Gadja Mada Univer- 
sity in Jogjakarta who told me that English was a 
compulsory second language in Indonesia’s schools. 
In Jogja and Bandoeng several young Indonesians 
answered in English when I spoke to them in Malay. 

Certainly it would be wholly wrong to suggest that 
in Malaya English is less widely used than in, say, 
1945 or 1939, or to believe with Mr. Edinger that ‘the 
mass circulation press has fallen into disrepute east 
of Suez.’ 

At least half of the parliamentary debates in the 
Federation of Malaya are in English; in Singapore, 
English is the language of the legislature and is also 
the administrative language. In both the Federation 


. and Singapore it is taught in Malay and Chinese 


schools. The paper for which I work, published in 
English, has by far the largest daily circulation in 
Malaya, and sales are still rising. At no time in its 
113 years of publication has it had a wider audience. 
Does all this paint a picture of a dying language? 

The national languages of Asia should be en- 
couraged in their growth. In Malaya, my paper tries 
to make an effective contribution by publishing a 
daily edition in Romanised Malay, an enterprise 
which has been cordially welcomed by Malay leaders 
and the Malay public. But these leaders, notably the 
Malayan Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
are also anxious that the value of English should not 
be underestimated. It will be some time yet, I fancy, 
before foreign correspondents who lack a working 
knowledge of all the tongues of Asia need fear that 
they cannot get the facts. 

While other foreign correspondents ‘rush round’ 
South-East Asia, Mr. Edinger ‘roves.’ His leisurely 
mode of travel nevertheless appears not to have 
allowed him sufficient time to get all his facts straight. 
‘Once for a bet,’ he says, ‘some Chinese schoolboys 
sold a Malayan sensation sheet the story of a missing 
link who had been walking round in the Federation. 
Some foreign correspondents lapped it up... .” For 
Mr. Edinger’s information, it was the Government 
broadcasting station which broke the story. It was a 
girl rubber-tapper, not schoolboys, who said she 
had seen ‘hairy beings.’ The Federation’s museum 
authorities took the story seriously enough to send 
out an expedition.— Y ours faithfully. 

LEE SIEW YEE 
Editor, Straits Times 


Singapore 
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ANGLICAN SPRING CLEANING 


Sir,—We may leave Hitler’s name out of the question 
if Lord Altrincham prefers. The question is whether 
a national Church, such as he envisages, would have 
sufficient sense of coherence and corporate commit- 
ment to resist the attempt of a totalitarian or other 
kind of State to regiment and exploit it. If Lord 
Altrincham regards the Barmen Declaration, which 
articulated the grounds on which the Confessing 
Church in Germany took its stand, as ‘a simple, 
unelaborated profession of Christianity,’ well and 
good. But in that case he does not do himself justice, 
and he misleads his readers, when he speaks of a ‘non- 
doctrinal’ Church. 

Lord Altrincham writes as though knowledge of 
an institution is a positive handicap if you propose to 
reform it. The path of reformers would be easier if 
that were so. I agree with him that reform comes 
more often through pressure from below than from 
above. But the more would-be reformers know their 
stuff, the better.—Y ours faithfully, 

ALEC VIDLER 
King’s College, Cambridge 


BATS AND BELLES 


Sir,—Glad though I am to have stirred Mr. Geoffrey 
Reeves into blazing off at my article on the Youth 
Theatre in so fine a style, I must point out that he 
has not brought down more than a couple of clay 
pigeons. , 

As he points out, I confused two of the company’s 
productions: Henry V never went to Manchester— 
the play was Henry IV, Part Il, and it was this produc- 
tion that was featured in the Sunday Times in April 
last year before it opened at Toynbee Hall. For this 
linked inaccuracy I offer Mr. Reeves my apologies. 
But I do not expect they will satisfy him, for they 
ignore his main, and starkly fundamentalist, com- 
plaint that when I went along to the Youth Theatre's 
sessions I was ‘merely looking for a story.” Now I 
would have thought that publicity—even from a 
cad like myself—would have been more to the point 
than courtesies and congratulation privately ex- 
pressed. Mr. Reeves, even though the company’s 
activities have been simmering in these columns for 
a fortnight, does not agree. 

The article was designed to make two points: 
that the Youth Theatre’s productions are extremely 
good; and that there is a marked cleavage between 
its emphatically non-professional policy and its cur- 
rent practice. Unlike the National Youth Orchestra, 
it draws its most experienced members from a single 
school; it is this talented group from Alleyn’s who, 
as well as giving extraordinary quality to Youth 
Theatre productions, have decided to embrace the 
stage more ardently than Michael Croft—to judge 
by his public statements—ever intended. What we do 
not know is whether this group—to whose defence 
Mr. Reeves so chivalrously sprang—epitomise the 
effect of the Youth Theatre on youth, or whether 
they are a collection of natural pros on whom Mr. 
Croft, as director, had the good luck to stumble. Until 
the influx of new members show their qualities in 
the forthcoming production of Troilus and Cressida 
there is no means of clearing up this question. I 
certainly suggested no answer to it, and confined 
myself to pointing out the sharp division at present 
separating the new recruits from the old gang. 

However, its pontifications apart, I enjoyed Mr. 
Reeves’s letter; and I must thank him for having so 
weightily confirmed the impression I tried to give of 
his irrepressible and unnerving fluency.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

IRVING WARDLE 
92 Grove Park Terrace, Chiswick, W4 


PAY AS YOU VIEW 


Sir,—As one of the speakers for the Popular Tele- 
vision Association (now renamed Popular Television 
Committee) during the campaign to introduce com- 
mercial television into Great Britain, I read with 
interest Mr. Mclvor’s letter in your issue of July 4. 
Without wishing to impair-the-arguments of Mr. 
Inglis and Mr. Mclvor, I would like to point out that 
the whole future of a healthy -film industry in Great 
Britain hinges on the vital-issue of whether a Pay- 
As-You-View television service is allowed to operate 
in this country. ‘ . 
An- article by Mr. Erik Blakemore, Managing 


Director of New Elstree Studios, in Kinematograph 
Weekly, May 29, puts it this way. ‘My guess is that 
we are on the brink of a film boom through television. 
Already half the country’s film technicians are em- 
ployed on TV productions, . . . If slot television 
gets a real hold on the public .. . for film producers 
at will mean big returns from the largest audience.’ 
Closing cinemas and slashed contracts together 
with deathly attendance figures are terrifying film 
makers. Only PAYV can give the British film in- 
dustry the shot in the arm it so richly deserves.— 
Yours faithfully, P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 
Research Editor 

Kemp’s Film and Television Directory 


Kemp's House, 299-301 Gray's Inn Road, WC1 


BLACK AND WHITE IN RHODESIA 


Sir,—I would not presume on your space to answer 
the charge made by Mr. McCarty that a part of my 
previous letter was ridiculous and hysterical. The 
verdict can be left to those who read letters carefully 
and dispassionately. 

Some effort should however be made to deal with 
the argument that ‘the dominating trouble in race 
relations is fear; not of black for white, but of white 
for black.’ 

Problems of human relations are seldom reduced 
by easy dphorisms; surely not when the relations are 
complicated by a difference in colour among the 
humans. The late Lord Llewellin said of this prob- 
jem that it is one that is indeed perplexing mankind. 

Are the settlers wrong to fear that all that they have 
built up, both materially and spiritually, might be 
swept away in a storm of barbarism? Were the brave 
men wrong who have gone forth to do battle through- 
out the ages through fear that their dependants might 
be enslaved? (Forgive this naughty invitation to your 
readers to affirm that all blacks are enslaved by the 
whites.) Was Mr. McCarty wrong to have fought 
against Hitler, presumably for fear of what Hitler 
would do if he did not? Is it so wrong to look to the 
right and left before crossing the road for fear of 
being run over? Mr. McCarty is right in suggesting 
that the black need have no fear of the white. 

Conscious though I am of the barrenness in quot- 
ing the thinkers of the past to refute the slogans of 
this modern age, I venture the well-known words of 
Burke—‘Early and provident fear is the mother of 
safety.’—Y ours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER CONSETT 


Notcliffe Farm, Deerhurst, Gloucester 


ISIS AND THE ISIS 

Sm,—Mr. George Gardiner’s letter, in which he 
believed that he was correcting some of Mr. James 
MacGibbon’s statements about the social and 
political attitudes of Oxford undergraduates, was so 
absurdly inadequate and so patently illiberal that 
it would be little short of disastrous if his was to be 
the last voice on these matters. Secure in his prema- 
turely wizened superiority, Mr. Gardiner believes 
that participation in campaigns against ‘H-bombs, the 
Monarchy, the BBC and Freemasonry’ is ‘first-class 
evidence of student immaturity.” Yet he manages 
also to think, in a wonderfully bogus phrase, that ‘we 
have come to recognise the complexity of political 
issues.” Now he does not define a ‘campaign,’ or it 
might have occurred to him that there is a difference 
—a mere matter of life and death—between discus- 
sion and criticism of the Monarchy or of the BBC 
on the one hand, and their movement for Nuclear 
Disarmament on the other. For the mature Mr. 
Gardiner, all this social/ political activity is irrespon- 
sible, inspired by nothing except ‘Righteous Indigna- 
tion.” What, I wonder, does Mr. Gardiner do with 
his vote; perhaps he refrains from using it, on the 
grounds of his own unworthiness? But gibes apart, 
his lofty and patronising scepticism gives him no 
warrafit to speak for the many undergraduates who 
regard the question of the hydrogen’ bomb, for 
instance, as seriously as full membership in a political 
community entitles and requires them to.do. 

Isis faced up to these questions pugnaciously and 
responsibly under Dennis Potter’s forthright and 
intelligent editorship; whatever else the magazine 
was, it was never boring. True, it did hot indulge in 
university gossip and scandals, but left that task, by 
which we may laugh at ourselves, to a magazine 


called Parson’s Pleasure, for which there is and 
always was a market in Oxford. Further, the issue 


- at stake in the Isis editorial controversy was the 


freedom of the uné<rgraduasz press, which was teas 
porarily endangered by the action of an ext: 
University firm of printers in. refusing to accept, 
against well-established tradition, the outgoing 
editor’s nominee. 

Finally, Mr. Gardiner’s letter is infected with this 
damnable heresy that Anger plus Youth equals Irre- 
sponsibility, and that it is a sine qua non of the under- 
graduate that he or she is immature, mad and wrong- 
headed—a kind of superior juvenile delinquent. This 
heresy is a terrifying condemnation of those who sub- 
scribe to it; has Mr. Gardiner forgotten the students 
of Budapest? During the Suez crisis, he was perhaps 
so busy getting his own ‘role in the political process 
into perspective’ that he was unaware of the effect 
of that episode on his fellow-undergraduates, for 
many of whom it was the beginning of committed 
political activity—Y ours faithfully, 

ANGUS MACINTYRE 
Hertford College, Oxford 


APPENDICITIS 

Sirn—Your medical correspondent, Miles Howard, 
asks what influences surgeons to operate for appendi- 
citis, The main reason is that any surgeon of ex- 
perience has seen a certain number of very 
unpleasant deaths from this condition and knows that 
the one essential factor in the outlook is the length 
of time that has elapsed between the first symptoms 
and the operation. 

To illustrate: not long ago two children, aged 
two and three, were brought to my hospital in one 
month suffering from appendicitis, which had been 
treated conservatively (or in hospital slang ‘sat on’) 
for several days. One was lifted out of the am- 
bulance dead, the other died while the theatre was 
being got ready. If they had arrived some twelve 
hours earlier we would have had two operational 
deaths to spoil our statistics. 

Incidentally, it is curious that during all the cen- 
turies people have been getting bellyache the general 
public has never noticed that those who are tender 
to touch often die, while those who are relieved 
by pressure survive.—Y ours faithfully, 

DENIS BROWNE 
46 Harley Street, W1 


CANAL BOATMEN 
Sir,—Your ‘Roundabout’ correspondent, writing 
about canal boatmen, is singularly misinformed. 

None of my colleagues is particularly inbred, 
suspicious, tiny or flat-faced. The dry, bricks-and- 
mortar Canal Acts of 1877 and 1884 and the Regula- 
tions issued by the Ministry of Health specifically 
limit the number of people that may sleep in a canal 
boat. It is absurd to suggest that eleven children can 
liye in one cabin. A boatman’s life is no pilgrimage, 
neither is it endless, slow or circular. 

Although my day often ends at dusk I have never 
soaked myself into unconsciousness, observed any 
other boatmen soaking themselves into unconscious- 
ness, or even heard tell of a boatman soaking himself 
into unconsciousness. 

The life of a canal boatman is unusual in that it 
calls for, and engenders, independence. ‘Serf’ is the 
most inappropriate description that your corre- 
spondent could have hit upon.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MATTHEWS 


Narrow Boat ‘Baldock,’ c/o British Waterways, 
Bull’s Bridge Depot, Hayes Road, Middlesex 


NIGHTS OF BATH 
Sm,—I suspect Mr. Celadon August of being some- 
thing of a wag, so I must not take him too 
seriously. I would, however, like to make it clear 
that it was the gesture and not the lunch that led 
me to my words in defence of Bath. Surely even 
Mr. August must agree that it is a sign of grace 
in these days that poets, as well as plumbers, should 
be invited to the mayoral board.—Yours faithfully, 
WAVENEY GIRVAN 
Q, 


p Chairma 
The West Country Writers’ Association 
The Oast House, Dogmersfield, Hampshire 
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SABBATARIANISM 


Sir,—None of your correspondents on Sunday obser- 
vance has yet pointed out the important fact that, 
though the Christian Church substituted the weekly 
commemoration of the Resurrection as a day of 
worship for the Jewish Sabbath, it was not until the 
seventh or eighth century that the Fourth Command- 
ment was regarded as relevant to the observance of 
Sunday. The Sabbatarian movement originated with 
the laity, and we find Gregory the Great (c. 600) 
protesting against the closing of public baths on 
Sundays.—yY ours faithfully, 

J. S. MACARTHUR 


Huntspill Rectory, Highbridge, Somerset 


STATE PUBS 


Sir,—It was encouraging to hear recently that the 
Government had struck a blow against monopoly 
and the ‘tied house’ principle by banning ‘solus’ petro! 
stations from the new motorways. 

Somewhat incongruously, however, on almost the 
same day a senior civil servant was opening a new 
public house on the Harraby housing estate in Car- 
lisle, thus extending the monopoly of tied houses 
which the State Management Scheme enjoys in this 
area. For the information of your readers this hous- 
ing estate already had one pub, in which only ‘State’ 
mild and bitter is available. It might have been 
thought reasonable for the inhabitants of this estate to 
have a choice of-beer just as it has apparently been 
thought reasonable for road-users to have a choice 
of petrol, but not so. 

Carlisle is still singled out for this ‘social experi- 
ment’ which has now been running for forty-two 
years, and although our new pub doubtless has won- 
derful amenities we are still compelled, by order of 
the Government, to drink State beer and like it!— 
Yours faithfully, J. M. L. NORTH 

Chairman 
Carlisle and District Licensing Reform League 


‘THE DEATH OF 2nd LIEUT. BROWNE’ 


Sir,—While agreeing with your correspondents 2nd 
Lieuts. Vivian Sutton and Simon Gillett that the 
efficiency of any army unquestionably depends 
upon the qualities of its front-line officers, or, as I 
believe Napoleon so succinctly put it, ‘there are no 
bad privates, only bad leaders,’ surely the point of 
Mr. James Michie’s poem is a ‘social’ rather than a 
‘military’ one. 

It is the men who turn ‘snobbish,’ and in that 
caustic word of abuse lies the poet’s innate, if hidden, 
sympathy for the unfortunate Browne.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

J. M BRYAN 
25 Halsey Street, SW3 
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Ir is evident that there is no sacrifice of political prin- 
ciple which the Duke of WELLINGTON is not prepared 
to make rather than suffer a permanent exclusion 
from power. He gave the lie to all his past professions, 
when, in 1829, he carried Catholic Emancipation, 
which he had assured Dr. Curtis, in the famous letter 
written within a few months of the passage of the 
Relief Bill, must be laid aside and forgotten for some 
years. At that moment, he was planning the means of 
carrying it in the session just about to open. In 1832, 
when he found that in consequence of the determina- 
tion of the People to have a Reformed Parliament, no 
Anti-Reformer could hope to bear sway in the King’s 
Councils, he was quite ready to eat up all his profes- 
sions once more, and carry the very measure which he 
had solemnly denounced as destructive of the Consti- 
tution. And now, when it suits his ambition to oppose 
the slightest possible reform in the Irish Church, he 
has the effrontery to take up the old exploded stuff 
about the Coronation Oath, which never for 2 
moment stood in his own way when a point was to be 
carried. How is it possible to place the least reliance 
upon such a politician as this? and how ludicrous it is 
to have such a one held up to the world as a pattern 
of piety and conscientiousness! 
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N the last day of December, 1886, at the 
Church of St. Barnabas, Addison Road, 
London, Jules Laforgue, the rising young 
Symbolist poet, then in his twenty-seventh year, 
was married to a Miss Leah Lee, a youthful 
teacher of English whom he had met abroad— 
‘very thin [he wrote to his sister before the mar- 
riage], very, very English, with chestnut hair... 
a childish face, a mischievous smile and great 
tar-coloured, forever astonished eyes... . Six 
decades later, the author of Four Quartets chose 
to be married in the same building. A strange 
coincidence—and that it was no more than a 
coincidence I have been assured by Mr. Eliot him- 
self; for Laforgue was one of the literary ancestors 
who dominated his early poetic life; and, although 
he was beginning to outgrow Laforgue’s influence 
at the time when he wrote The Waste Land, their 
relationship, while he was still producing such 
poems as Prufrock, Portrait of a Lady, Conversa- 
tion Galante and La Figlia che Piange, was evi- 
dently very close indeed. Here it-is worth noticing 
that Eliot learned French, soon after he left Har- 
vard, from the exquisite novelist Alain-Fournier, 
and that Alain-Fournier belonged to the select 
band of those who cherished Jules Laforgue’s 
memory. By comparison (he told Jacques Riviére) 
he regarded Rimbaud as an ‘incomplete genius.’ 
On almost every page of Laforgue’s poems he 
found phrases that perfectly evoked a ‘vision’-— 
a vision that exceeded and transcended the actual 
words the visionary poet had employed. 

Considering his influence on his later poets, 
Laforgue’s life-span was pathetically brief. Born 
in 1860 of Breton parents at the capital of 
Uruguay, he returned to France in 1866 and was 
educated first of all at Tarbes, afterwards at a 
famous Parisian school. As a youth he attracted 
the attention of the well-known art-collector 
Charles Ephrussi (of whom Proust appears to 
have made some use while he was elaborating his 
memorable portrait of Swann); and Ephrussi, 
besides employing him as his secretary and re- 
search assistant, introduced him to the new 
Impressionist painters and, later, with the help 
of the fashionable storyteller Paul Bourget, recom- 
mended him for a more remunerative post. To- 
wards the end of 1881, Laforgue became French 
reader to the Empress Augusta of Germany, a 
somewhat fantastic and capricious personage, 
whom he continued to serve until 1886. But during 
that year he met Leah Lee and decided to aban- 
don his appointment and settle down again in 
Paris—marriage, he thought, would ‘prevent waste 
of time, vague restless moods and create a citadel 
about the writer.’ The following August, alas, he 
died in his sleep, carried off by an ‘obstinate cold’ 
—caught, he believed, as he travelled home across 
the English Channel—which afterwards proved 
to be advanced tuberculosis. Latterly, he had been 
poor and harassed by debt. Leah Laforgue, who 
had also contracted the disease, died at Menton 
in 1888, 
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L’Art sans Poitrine 





By PETER QUENNELL 


Such is the simple outline of an extraordinarily 
active and disinterested career. Unlike his fellow 
Symbolist Tristan Corbiére, Laforgue never com- 
posed his own epitaph; yet nearly everything he 
wrote was related to his immediate experience of 
his life, and many of his finest poems and tales 
have a vivid autobiographical colouring. Particu- 
larly characteristic is the mocking Avertissement 
with which he prefaced Des Fleurs de Bonne 
Volonté: 


Mon pére (un dur par timidité) 

Est mort avec un profil sévére; 
J’avais presque pas connu ma mére, 
Et donc vers vingt ans je suis resté. 


Alors, j'ai fait d'la littérature, 
Mais le Démon de la Vérité 
Sifflotait tour l' temps a mes cétés: 
‘Pauvre! as-tu fini tes écritures. . . .’ 

A romantic malgré lui and yet an intellectual 
cynic, a sensuous lover of life.and yet a puritanical 
idealist, Laforgue did not profess to command an 
extensive range of literary themes. But those few 
themes he explores and re-explores with admir- 
able subtlety and pertinacity. He reverences litera- 
ture, but cannot lose sight of its inherent 
limitations—he does not imagine, as Rimbaud 
imagined, that the power of words was capable 
of transfiguring the earth; he is deeply in love 
with the idea of love, but is conscious that the 
idea he cherishes has little reference to the naked 
physical fact. In his collection of tales, Moralités 
Légendaires, frustrated idealism is his favourite 
subject; and the best of these stories, Lohengrin, 
fils de Parsifal, gives the familiar legend an ingen- 
iously sardonic twist; for the Swan Knight, once 
he has rescued Elsa—a delicious young person, 
‘nubile a croquer’—finds that he is expected to 
marry his beloved, and their honeymoon proves 
to be an anti-climax that involves the spoliation 
of all his hopes and dreams. At length the devoted 
swan answers his desperate appeal, and Lohengrin 
rides through the window into the freedom of the 
sky, ‘towards the Heights of Metaphysical Love, 
towards those glacier-mirrors that never a young 
girl can breathe upon and cloud, tracing with a 
finger in the steam her name and the date.’ 

For reasons that it might be interesting to trace 
but that cannot be discussed here, Laforgue has 
gained an especial hold over American writers of 
the present day. Five years ago we had Mr. Warren 
Ramsay’s Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheri- 
tance; and that informative biography has now 
been succeeded by two courageous attempts at 
literal translation, Miss Patricia Terry’s version of 
the Poems* (which she publishes with a parallel 
French text) and Mr. William Jay Smith’s volume 
of Selected Writings.t Since it includes his prose, I 
prefer the second of the two; for Laforgue’s verse, 
in which he achieved his effects, as he mastered the 
technique of vérs libre, by using the idiom of com- 
mon speech and adapting and parodying the re- 











frains of popular songs, sets even the most sensi- 
tive translator a practically insoluble problem. 
So much depends on the peculiar rhythm of his 
poems, with their melancholy individual music: 
on the mixture of tenderness and irony that 
characterises his view of the humdrum everyday 
world: lastly, on the poet's choice of subjects, 
from which he has banished nearly every theme 
dear to his Romantic predecessors, writing not of 
mountains and torrents, God, immortality and the 
fate of Man, but of the thousand-and-one petty 
joys and sorrows that make up the sum of 
ordinary human experience. Most poets inhabit 
a solitude. Laforgue is doubly alone amid faimiliar 
sounds and sights—in a hotel room, listening to a 
distant piano, travelling along a deserted high- 
road where the telegraph-wires sigh and whistle, 
in a provincial street when dusk has begun to fall, 
in a railway station or beside a quay from which 
train or lake-steamer has just departed. For it is 
in those surroundings that the modern Hamlet 
comes.face to face with his. own solitary image. 
and catches a glimpse of himself as he aspires to 
be, against the subfusc background of con- 
temporary life as it is: 


J’aurai passé ma vie le long des quais 
A faillir m’embarquer 

Dans de bien funestes histoires, 

Tout cela pour l'amour 

De mon ceur fou de la gloire d'amour 


O! qu’ils sont pittoresques les trains manqués! . . . 


It is far less difficult to come to terms with his 
prose-writings, which provide an almost equally 
rewarding field; and, in addition to the sixteen 
poems that he translates, Mr. Jay Smith has rend- 
ered a large number of Laforgue’s essays—frag- 
ments of art-criticism, studies of contemporary 
poets, sketches of provincial landscapes and his 
fascinating records (which remained unpublished 
until 1922) of the curious life that he led at the 
German court. The two Moralités Légendaires 
that the translator has selected—Hamilet and Le 
Miracle des Roses—are, in my opinion, not the 
best. But enough of Laforgue has been translated 
to give the English reading public a genuine 
impression of the writer. Laforgue had. an 
exquisite gift, though he worked within rather 
narrow limits. But then, the limitations of his 
talents were very often self-ordained. His literary 
ideal, he said, was ‘l'art sans poitrine’—slender, 
bosomless art, without rhetorical flourishes or 
superfluous curves; his muse was to be a nymph, 
not an exuberant Wagnerian goddess. And it is 
by the standards he so carefully drew up for him- 
self that we should judge the verse and prose he 
bequeathed to posterity. 





*PoeMS OF JuLes LaForGuE. Translated by 
Patricia Terry. Foreword by Henri Peyre. (University 
of California Press and C.U.P., 13s. 6d.) 

7 SELECTED WriTINGS OF JuLes LaForGue. Edited 
and translated by William Jay Smith. (Grove Press. 
New York: $1.75.) 
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Kosciusko’s Heir 


Home to Poland. By Christine Hotchkiss. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 

Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Yugoslavia. Edited by Oscar Halecki. Mid- 
European Studies Center of the Free Europe 
Comrrittee. (Atlantic Books, £3 10s. each.) 

GomuLka’s Poland is still authoritarian. But it is 

no longer totalitarian. The one great breach in the 

system of rule developed interdependently (though 
without acknowledgment) by the Fascists and 

Communists is that in Poland there is now free- 

dom, not indeed- of publication, but at least of 

speech. What is more, this has meant that the Big 

Lie is no longer viable: it is impossible to main- 

tain, for instance, that the collective farms were 

either profitable or popular, that the standard of 
living was (or is) high, that all was (or is) well. 

This breach with the Stalin-Khrushchev tradi- 
tion was possibly only as the result of the estab- 
lishment of that precarious and limited indepen- 
dence which is at the moment under such gross 
pressure. Gomulka has no abstract love of the 
present Polish freedoms. But he is keen on 
national independence, and he is opposed to 
policies which bring the leadership into conflict 
with the population, the Party membership itself, 
and the laws of economics. Freedom of speech is 
the great regulator which secures avoidance of 
those excesses. His regime’s chance of survival 
depends on the feelings of the Polish people. And 
so a book like Mrs. Hotchkiss’s which treats these 
adequately may be more significant than the cold 
fact and documentation which this reviewer, for 
one, usually prefers. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss was sponsored by the Reader's 
Digest, and she is a little inclined to give us that 
rather bright and cosy, mom-to-mom style we 
are so used to in its pages. But it is by no means 


The French 
Vineyards: 


“DENIS MORRIS journeyed for a year through 
the wine-growing districts, visiting, tasting, 
eating and absorbing an amazing fund of infor- 
mation . .. Many amusing anecdotes of people 
and places, all adding up to a symposium of 
wine in relation to living. This is a delightful 
book, witty, alert and entirely civilised.” 
(SPHERE) 





“The enjoyment and the balance with which 
he writes about wine will come with no air of 
movelty . . . very readable.” (BIRMINGHAM POST) 

25s. 


Home to Poland 


“An important book” writes Moray McLaren. 


“Her publishers describe CHRISTINE 
HOTCHKISS’S book as ‘a vivid eye-witness 
account of the new Poland’. It is something 
more. It is an informed and moving document 
written from the heart, but controlled by the 
head of a highly intelligent and. percipient 
woman... More than anything I have read, 
it brings back the past, describes the present 
and animates me with hope for the future.” 
(SCOTSMAN) 21s. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


unsuitable to the subject, nor.does she reproduce 
its slicker extremes. Her book is lively, personal, 
clear—and- intelligent, too, in an unpretentious 
fashion. She is a Pole married to an American, 
and for yeai's had no hope of seeing her homeland 
again. One of the results of Poland’s ‘October’ 
was that a visit like hers became possible. Though 
she sticks to her light and individual touch, it is 
notable that her facts are almost always com- 
pletely accurate—an extreme rarity in books of 
this sort even by experienced journalists. Her 
description of conversations with peasants in 
Southern Poland about the recent dissolution of 
the local collective farm tells us as much about 
the reasons for the failure of the Soviet-type 
agrarian system as anything I have seen. And 
much the same applies to her anecdotes of city 
life. What is more, her approach is remarkably 
objective. Though she sympathises she does not 
palliate. Her chapter on the situation of the Jews 
in Poland, for instance, is all the sadder for that. 
The Mid-European Studies Center has pro- 
duced a new set of 600-odd-page volumes on the 
countries of Communist Europe. These are 
encyclopedic compilations, and have a great deal 
of useful economic and demographic information. 
The political and cultural sections are tackled 
descriptively and so are perhaps a little loose if 
the books are considered as works of reference. 
The Polish volume was unfortunately completed 
in May, 1956, and events since then are dealt with 
only in a short chapter. This means that, with all 
its merits, the bulk of the work is about a situation 
which has radically changed. Moreover, much 
even of the early economic information had to be 
rather precariously and laboriously deduced from 
inadequate and inaccurate sources. Now that true 
Official information about the past period has been 
made available some of this is a bit supererogatory. 
Much the same applies to the Hungary volume, 
though here the editors have had the excellent 
idea of covering the period of the revolution 
mainly with extracts from the United Nations 
report. The layout of the books varies slightly, 
but it seems peculiar that the Czechoslovak 
volume should be so arranged as to have no place 
for the workers’ riots in Pilsen and elsewhere in 
1953, events of great importance on any view. 
But these are small points, and the industry and 
energy of the compilers have produced a series 
which is as indispensable as they come. 
J. E. M. ARDEN 


ii or iii short poll-axes 


Paston Letters. Selected and edited by Norman 
Davis. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 

BEDEVILLED by the academic exigencies of Hist. 
Hons. and Eng. Lit., the Paston Letters are known 
to generations of students either as a stage in the 
development of English prose or as a source for 
the ambuscades, affrays, riots, robberies and broils 
of the fifteenth century. It is a cruel fate and they 
deserve better; this new selection, which includes 
about one-tenth of the surviving documents, can 
perform a real service if it persuades us to look 
at them again with a fresh eye for what they are, 
outside the categories and classifications of litera- 
ture and history. It is true that selection can falsify, 
if it picks out only the ‘star’ items; it is true that 
we must see the individuals in the round, balanc- 
ing one activity against the other, if we are to 
see them as they were. But most people, I think, will 
agree that Mr. Davis has enabled us to do this. His 
selection, in fact, is built round the figure of 
Margaret Paston, who married John Paston about 
1440 and died in 1484; and her personality, her 
care for the interests of her husband and her 
relations with her sons and daughters, lend 
cohesion to the whole. 
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What is remarkable is the way the different per- 
sonalities stamp themselves on the letters, par- 
ticularly the differences between John Paston’T, 
the father, and his two sons, John II and John IIL. 
What is remarkable, secondly, is how we see their 
characters developing over the years, particularly 
that of Margaret herself. She appears first, ironic 
and tender, in her first pregnancy, ‘so fat that I 
may not be girt in no barre of no girdle,’ telling 
her husband that ‘you have left me such a remem- 
brance that makyth me to think upon you both 
day and night, when I would sleep.’ Seven years 
later, she is the housewife and property manager, 
advising her husband ‘to get some cross-bows’ and 
‘ii or iii short poll-axes’ to defend his home, and 
to buy cloth ‘to maken of your children’s gowns’ 
—a remarkably capable and businesslike woman, 
but the magic has vanished. Later still, she is the 
widow, admonishing her unbusinesslike eldest son, 
‘the best chooser of a gentlewoman that I know,’ 
whose interest was Ovid’s De Arte Amandi. But 
John Paston II also changed under the blows of 
adversity, and a few years later confessed: ‘my 
mind is now not most upon books.’ In fact, money 
or lack of money is the burden of his later letters, 
which reveal to us a saddened, disillusioned man, 
the middle-aged fléneur losing face and confi- 
dence. 


Beyond all doubt, property is the prevailing 
interest; but property then was life and blood, 
mixed up in the family and children, not a separate 
interest shut away in the office. Property impinges 
everywhere, not least in dowries and marriage- 
settlements. And yet humanity pokes out, some- 
times unexpectedly, as when Margaret in her old 
age comes to the rescue when her younger son’s 
marriage to Margery Brews looks like falling 
through for default of £120, and it is the human 
relationships which are the distinctive feature. We 
think of the age as a period of ‘matches’; but not 
one of the matches so carefully contrived seems 
devoid of love. Margaret Paston treated her 
daughters cruelly—one was refused permission to 
‘speak with no man, howsoever come’ and was 
‘beaten once in the week or twice’—when they 
refused to marry as she wished. But Margery 
Paston, refused admittance to her mother’s house, 
because she had betrothed herself to the bailiff, 
and cajoled and browbeaten by the bishop of 
Norwich, boldly told the prelate that, rather than 
renounce her plighted word, ‘if those words made 
it not sure, she would make it sure before she went 
thence, for she said she thought in her conscience 
she was bound, whatsoever the words were.’ The 
singular thing is that she prevailed, just as Margery 
Brews prevailed over all the difficulties about 
dowries. 


There is ‘no use of the pen to convey any of the 
million shades of endearment and intimacy whitch 
have filled so many English letters since,’ was 
Virginia Woolf's verdict on the Paston Letters. 
But what of Margery Brews’s two valentines to 
John Paston the Younger? And what of Richard 
Calle’s passionate letter to Margery Paston, after 
two years when they had been kept apart? ‘This 
life we lead now is neither pleasure to God nor 
to the world,’ wrote Calle: ‘me seemeth it is a 
thousand years ago since that I spoke with you.’ 
And Margery Brews, embroiled in the hard bar- 
gaining surrounding her marriage and her heart 
‘full heavy,’ protests to Paston that ‘if that you 
had not half the livelihood that you have ... I 
would not foresake you.’ The prose may be 
‘simple,’ as the experts say; but the sentiments are 
authentic, and the people live, and what more can 
we ask of any collection of letters at any period? 
The family unit stood firm, the social background 
shaped their lives; but it did not submerge them 
as human beings. That is why their letters are 
worth rereading. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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And the Silliest 


The Prettiest Girl in England. The Love Story of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Niece from Journals 
Edited by Richard Buckle. (John Murray, 
21s.) 

Tuis is the diary, written in 1832, of a charm- 
ing but empty-pated eighteen-year-old girl. She 
lived in what we call the Age of Reform, but 
politics were quite beyond her understanding, and 
this sheltered little corner of society was still 
essentially unreformed. It was a world where pos- 
session Of £25,000 was considered beggary and 
hence despicable, nothing less than deprivation of 
the common necessaries and comforts. 

Georgina Smythe’s upbringing was such that 
her weekly routine consisted in little more than a 
thinly spread succession of social occasions and 
amorous fancies and intrigues. Each day seems 
to have been much like the next except for the 
weather. After breakfast at eleven, the men would 
go out with the hunt, leaving the women to bore- 
dom and languorous imaginings about their 
Beaux. When Georgina had a lucky break she 
would be ‘quite done up with the awful quantity 
of dissipation I had gone through the whole week,’ 
but this dissipation turns out to be nothing more 
than déjeuné at one aristocratic house, thé at 
another, and valses and reels in the privileged 
coterie of Almack’s until daybreak. Occasionally 
the men were a little ‘groggy’ at dinner, and read- 
ing between the lines there is a suggestion that 
Mama may have been secretly tippling upstairs, 
but otherwise everything was excessively proper 
and agreeable... No tragedy came nearer our 
heroine than that of not being asked to dance, 
or of being ennuyéed, or suffering les blues and 
having rheumatism in her head, or of an uncle 
dying inconsiderately and so forcing her to attend 
the week’s balls in unbecoming black. 

Such an artless diary as Mr. Buckle has edited 
with family piety can be read as a commentary 
on the standards of value of an age. Georgina 
was probably not untypical. She was altogether 
uncritical except of those who did not keep her 
amused or of those ill-bred creatures who did not 
show ‘much usage.’ She thought that ‘refined 
manners are so very charming in everyone that 
unless they degenerate into effeminacy they can- 
not be too studied in men.’ No books seem to 
have come into her life. Drawing-room ballads 
were her one strong point, but her knowledge 
of painting stopped short at ‘Guido, and the 
theatre was only an occasion for flirting or for 
overhearing the general on-dits in the boxes. She 
was much concerned with her ‘feelings,’ as befitted 
a romantic age, but these refined sentiments were 
too standardised to be of much interest today. 
London to her meant not politics or business but 
simply the Season. Church is mentioned in her 
diary, but not religion, and even Church was 
merely an occasion to observe ‘the reverent man- 
ner in which he attends to the Service.’ She had 
no shopping to occupy her mind, no household 
management, no interest in food and little enough 
even in clothes. The servants, like the lower 
classes in general, might well not have existed for 
all that she was concerned. 

Only one thing interested Georgina and her 
sister, namely selecting the person ‘on whom they 
would fix their affections’ and then waiting for 
him to propose. After the proposal there came 
a requisite period when the beloved was kept in 
Suspense and cruelly teased, but then all ended 
happily. This stereotyped cycle made up the 
essence of the London season. It was taken in 
deadly earnest, as the regular mating ritual of 
an inbred and stilted society, and as such it has 
its interest. Louisa and Georgina Smythe may 
have had few thoughts but of their prospective 
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husbands, but they- both possessed liveliness and 
charm, and hence the singleminded quest by these 
estimable’ but supremely unimportant people 
makes a readable and sometimes instructive trifle. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 


Gentle Savage 


Landor: a Replevin. By Malcolm Elwin. (Mac- 
donald, 45s.) 

Tus book has told me, among other things, why 
Yeats thought it evidently desirable that he might 
‘,. . dine at journey’s end/With Landor and 
with Donne.’ In the poem from which those 
famous lines come, Yeats is advising a beautiful 
young girl not to cheapen herself ‘with every sort 
of company’; a very Landor-like injunction, for, 
though in his own words Landor was ‘an aristo- 
cratic radical, the emphasis was on aristocracy 
and remoteness : 

I know not whether I am proud, 

But this I know, I hate the crowd. 


One can match this with several of Yeats’s more 
unpleasant lines. But to label Landor a crusty old 
recluse would be as wrong as to call Yeats a 
Fascist. As with Yeats, so with Landor, one builds 
up a complex picture of conflicting enthusiasms, 
passions and loyalties. In his early thirties, he 
joined the Spanish army as a private to fight 
Joseph Bonaparte: forty years later, he was a 
fierce supporter of the Hungarian revolt of 1849, 
subscribing generously to the relief fund, and later 
writing (with, to us, an ominous foresight), 
‘England, by timely assistance to the Hungarians, 
would have saved Turkey and secured Egypt . . . 
and a long series of future wars might thus have 
been prevented.’ For over seventy years, from his 
expulsion from Rugby to his miserable death at 
Florence, he struggled, made enemies, and main- 
tained his integrity. Yeats, one feels, might have 
been overwhelmed as one of those ‘few and select’ 
guests at Landor’s metaphorical last supper. 

Whether the body of Landor’s writing has 
much true lasting value is not made clear by Mr. 
Elwin’s book; this is a replevin of the man rather 
than the work. And the man, in letters and re- 
ported conversations, comes across with great 
force and vividness; not likeable, but memorable 
and sometimes admirable. As a friend of Southey, 
Dickens, Browning and, briefly, Swinburne, he 
spanned the generations and illuminated them all 
with his vigorous gossip. ‘Wordsworth,’ he wrote 
to Caroline Southey, ‘is a strange mixture of sheep 
and wolf, with one eye on a daffodil and the other 
on a canal-share.’ And again: “The surface of 
Wordsworth’s mind, the poetry, has a good deal 
of staple about it, and will bear handling; but the 
inner, the conversational and private, has many 
coarse, intractable, dangling threads, fit only for 
the flock-bed equipage of grooms and drovers.’ 

The shrewd toughness of his mind, seldom able 
to show its individuality in what he thought to 
be his real work—his Imaginary Conversations 
and his verse—comes through in his more infor- 
mal words. He wrote of himself, for instance, ‘As I 
never indulged in masquerades or other such 
buffooneries, so I desire that nothing of the kind 
may be exhibited about me at the close of life. 
. . . We all go in the same Omnibus to the same 
terminus: we ought all to have the same accom- 
modation, and to pay the same fare.’ Arrogant 
and quirky in most things, especially about his 
work (how often one finds him saying that he will 
never publish another line!), he could be dis- 
turbed and compassionate too. Mr. Elwin’s 
authoritative book shows us this ‘gentle savage,’ 
as his friend Mary Boyle called him, in all his 
ferocity and gentleness. 


ANTHONY THWAITE 
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Albany 


Peace in Piccadilly. By Sheila 
(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 


LaDy BIRKENHEAD deserves to be congratulated 
upon this admirable history of what the cog- 
noscenti, so I learn, call ‘Albany, ‘The Albany’ 
being apparently a grave solecism. She has skil- 
fully woven together the history of the building 
itself with well-chosen episodes from the lives of 
some of the more odd and eminent characters who 
inhabited it. The result is an excellently written 
and most entertaining book. Albany was built at 
the cost of £100,000 by the first Lord Melbourne, 
the nominal father of the Prime Minister, in order 
to please his hard, ambitious social climber of a 
wife. Its name derives from the fact that, partly in 
order to assist her climb and partly for financial 
reasons, the Melbournes changed houses in 1791 
with the Duke of York and Albany—the cele- 
brated Grand Old Duke who marched his ten 
thousand men up to the top of the hill. 


But the Duke’s finances were even more tottery 
than those of the Melbourne family, and in 1801 
he disposed of York House, as it was now called, 
for £37,000 to Alexander Copland, an architect 
who, financed by Coutts, the banker, and by the 
Farrer brothers, solicitors, undertook to convert 
the house into ‘elegant and convenient Sets of 
independent Apartments or Chambers, the 
Inheritance to be vested in Trustees with 4 view 
to general regulation and so as to give each pur- 
chaser a Freehold Estate in Equity. . . .’ Broadly 
speaking it is true to say that Albany has been 
run on this basis ever since, although the original 
rules restricting occupation to bachelors or 
widowers have been relaxed. ; 

The eminent figures who occupied Albany at 
one period or another of their careers are 


Salt-Water 
Thief 


by E. O. HAUGE 


The adventurous short life of Odd 
Starheim, D.S.O.—ringleader of the 
Norwegian boys who kidnapped merchant 
ships and sailed them away to Aberdeen— 
cool, calculated courage of the highest 
order. 

The book gives full hour-by-hour details 
of these daring ship-rustling schemes, also 
of the other too-little-known operations 
by which the Norwegian resistance kept 
singeing Hitler's beard. It is translated by 
Malcolm Munthe, son of the author of 
San Michele, and a friend of Starheim’s, 
who worked with him on the job. 

“Wartime adventure of a new and 
different kind. It reads like the wildest 
fiction, but in fact it is well-proven and 
documented fact. The narrative moves 
with a pace and drive quite unusual even 
- mee and dagger’ stories.’’— Western 
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numerous: ‘Monk’ Lewis, Byron, Bulwer Lytton, 
Macaulay, John Lane the publisher, Edward 
Knoblock the once celebrated dramatist. Glad- 
stone had rooms for a short while before his 
marriage, and Disraeli very nearly took on Bulwer 
Lytton’s rooms in 1836. The stories which Lady 
Birkenhead tells of these characters, while not 
for the most part new, will be unfamiliar to 
many readers. I particularly enjoyed her account 
of ‘Monk’ Lewis, the garrulous, friendly, snob- 
bish, tender-hearted author of The —Monk— 
which brought him fame at the age of twenty, 
and of which Byron said, ‘the worst parts 
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. ought to have been written by Tiberius at 
Caprea—they are forced—the philtered ideas of 
a jaded voluptuary.’ 

Lewis was constantly bursting into tears even 
when people were kind to him. Lady Birkenhead 
quotes Byron’s excellent story of how Lewis was 
observed red-eyed and pale at Oatlands, the Duke 
of York’s country house. Asked why, he replied 
that the ‘Duchess had just said something so kind 
that—here tears began to flow again. “Never 
mind, Lewis,” said Colonel Armstrong to him, 
“never mind, don’t cry. She did not mean it.”’ 

ROBERT BLAKE 


Disquieted American 


The Innocent Ambassadors. By Philip Wylie. (Muller, 21s.) 
Sun At Midnight. By Oswell Blakest on. (Anthony Blond, 21s.) 
Much Else in Italy. By Martin Boyc. (Macmillan, 18s.) 


Mr. WYLIE went to Hawaii in 1956 to see his 
newly born grandchild and returned to the Unit-d 
States via Japan, India, and the Near East. Al- 
though he sees the teeming millions of Asia 
through the USIS window and the blue-tinied 


windscreen of the command car, Wylie shrewdly 
finds out a thing or two about the East that we 
Westerners should know. In Honolulu for example, 
he discovers that coloured people resent the colour 
bar, while in Japan he’s let into the secret that there 
they still disapprove of the A-bombing of 
Hiroshima (in spite of Pearl Harbour). Indians, he 
finds out, want to stay out of the Cold War, and 
to make sure that soon there'll be no flies in India, 
too. But it was near Beirut that Wylie got the beat 
on a real hush-hush story; he discovered (only 
eight years after!) that there are a million Arab 
refugees from the Arab-Israeli war of 1948, and 
that the hostility between the Israelis and the 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 
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Any morning’s post at Foyles includes 
an extraordinary variety of requests. 
From Moscow, for instance, comes an 
order for a book on the biology and 
extermination of the woodworm; the 
principal of a Sussex prep school enquires 
about a book on guerilla warfare; and the 
editor of a Guatemalan newspaper asks 
for a copy of Wolf Mankowitz’s book on 
Wedgwood.* Bookbuyers throughout the 
world-send to Foyles for all their book 
requirements. 


*We were able to supply all 
three books from stock 
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Arabs means endless local trouble, and may 
eventually lead to a Third World War. Apart from 
these revelations Wylie has time to slate his hap- 
less fellow countrymen when they fall in the 
tropics. It’s neurotic, it’s psychosomatic. What are 
we to make of Wylie, then, who's dosing himself, 
or is dosed, on and off all through the book with 
seconal, codeine, streptomycin, sulfaduxadine and 
aureomycin? And who even carries around with 
him ‘a supply of Demerol in a rubber-capped, 
sterile bottle, as well as a hypodermic syringe and 
the means wherewith to sterilise it.’ 

A more modest and.more effective travel book 
is Oswell Blakeston’s account of his holiday in 
Finland. He went from Helsinki up to Lapland, 
and discovered, among other features of the 
Finnish way of life, the delights of the sauna bath, 
the complexities of the Finnish licensing laws, and 
the generosity of Finnish hospitality. The scenery, 
with its great swards of tundra and pines, together 
with the maze of glaciated lakes which covers 
almost one-tenth of the country’s area, seems par- 
ticularly attractive. Much Else in Italy is sub- 
titled ‘a subjective travel book’ and covers Mr. 
Boyd’s journeyings from Paestum to Assisi and 
Florence, during which he discourses to a young 
travelling companion on the history, myths, and 
religions of the civilisations littered around him. 
Much of the descriptive writing is well done, 
and the author’s discussion of the similari- 
ties between pagan classicism and medizval 
Christianity is written with insight. But the 
question-and-pat-answer attitude of the book is 
unfortunate. ‘We pointed out that these were not 
the same monks who tried Galileo,’ is the fatuous 
comment on one anti-clerical outburst. 

DAVID REES 


White Magic 
South African Winter. By James Morris. (Faber, 
18s.) 
Black Star Rising. By Russell Warren Howe. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 21s.) 
Mr. Morais has travelled through an increasingly 
isolated, anachronistic, telephone-tapping society 
and submits a record of Breughel-like figures in 
the Free State, surly poor-whites, the Treason 
Trials, liberal fighters, cabinet ministers and 
the ‘oily indecision’ of the United Party which 
indeed makes one ask whether Hitler were not 
preferable to von Papen. He sees how the Boer 
Wars stimulated arrogance and uncertainty at the 


same time. Hospitable Afrikaner Jehovahs . 


now brood over old wrongs, drifting here and 
there into sheer dottiness. One such believéd that 
the 46th Psalm proved the Baconian theory: 
another refused to shake hands with blacks 
on obscure Mendelian grounds: a third 
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held racial colours to reflect degrees of original 
sin. In Kimberley, where Rhodes once signed a 
cheque for ‘£5,338,650 only,’ a notice reads, 
‘Before Starting the Winch, Operators must ensure 
that neither Men nor Natives are in the Vicinity.’ 
Inevitably, the Negro dominates the book, retreat- 
ing into jazz, foolery, defiance and thuggism. 
Descriptions of the horrible ‘Tot’ system recall the 
enfeebled atmosphere of The Time Machine; the 
disgusting shanty-slums are the world of Jew Siiss. 
At one end of the scale are the simplest of 
tribesmen . . . still in thrall to magic, witchcraft, 
tribal ascendencies: at the other is my young 
couple at Sophiatown, playing Mozart over their 
spaghetti and dreaming of New York. . . . Some 
of the white men . . . are undoubtedly vicious 
and unseeing; but others seem to be playing parts 
in an inevitable drama, moved neither to pity nor 
cruelty, like insects that appear to feel no pain, or 
soldiers deadened by some terrible experience. 
Dedicated to apartheid, it is the Whites who are 
now in thrall to magic. From their fears and 
obsessions a ‘terrible beauty’ and worse must 
surely be born. After a certain point appeals 
either to conscience or to self-interest simply cease 
to work and poet and psychologist alike are 
ignored by the bigoted almighty politician, Mr. 
Morris has to await a miracle: his middle-of-the 
way values will doubtless irritate an age in which 
the extreme Right sent half Europe back to the 
deserts of the Thirty Years War, and the extreme 
Left exists on a morality that strangles men after 
a safe-conduct. ; 
The second book, on West Africa, is more 
encouraging. The Zimbabwe ruins, the Dahomey 
Renaissance, genetic and forensic research—they 
have all shattered the myth of inherent Negro 
incapacity, so useful for Christian slavers. An 
important Negro civilisation flourished at the time 
of Diocletian and old Ghana influenced the entire 
Mediterranean world. Mr. Howe maintains that, 
historically, Negro cruelty was merely less refined 
than European, and everyday West African mor- 
ality rather higher. He has travelled in Dahomey, 
Togo and Ghana (about which he is reassuring) 
and observed not the exotic but the significant 
political change. Informative and shrewd, he 
sharply analyses French policy, reduces fetish- 
ism to proper perspective and confirms that 
‘Colonial attitudes, even more than exploitation, 
have created the Bandung world.’ Like Dr. 
Nkrumah he foresees a United States of Africa 
in which, to adapt one of Dr. Vervoerd’s more 
acceptable sayings, Europeans will not be toler- 
ated below certain levels of conduct. 
PETER VANSITTART 


BIOGRAPHY 


Raw Material , 


D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson: The Scholar- 
Naturalist 1860-1948. By His Daughter Ruth 
D’Arcy Thompson. (O.U.P., 25s.) 

Myself Not Least. By Rudolf von Urban. (Jar- 
rolds, 21s.) 

Parachutes and Petticoats. By Brigitte Friang. 
Jarrolds, 21s.) 


BIOGRAPHIES and autobiographies are supposed to 
be more popular nowadays than novels. One can 
see why. They are raw material and one can make 
one’s own novel out of them. Ruth D’Arcy 
Thompson’s biography of her father who was 
Professor of Natural History in Dundee and St. 
Andrews for more than sixty years gives a fine 
picture of past times—1860 to 1948—and of that 
vanishing noble creature the man of science who 
is also a classicist and a humanist, a man of affairs 
and conversation, an affectionate man. The photo- 
graphs are delightful, especially the one of Miss 
Clementina Gamgee facing the little boy D’Arcy; 
she was his aunt and brought him up lovingly. 
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There is a postscript-essay by Professor Medawar 
on Sir D’Arcy’s famous work On Growth and 
Form and a genealogical table showing that the 
Gamgees were farm bailiffs in the eighteenth cen- 
tury but now are professors. A novel out of this 
material could be straightforward. 

With Myself Not Least the hunting novelist had 
better come slantwise and beware of falling into 
farce. ‘Rudi’ has such a bouncing personality. He 
is very amorous but has a natural cunning and 
avoids troubles, and he likes excitement and be- 
lieves the Lord is with him. He even thinks the 
Lord, given a hint—and he does give Him a hint— 
will help him find a nice house . . . and fix his 
military commitments (in the First World War) 
so that his sweetheart can stay by his side . . . and 
keep him off trains that are going to be wrecked 
.. . and give him warning messages by dreams 
and phantoms. Ostensibly the book is the life- 
history of an Austrian medical doctor who 
takes to psychology, has some encounters with 
Freud, claims first to have cornered that fast 
friend of doctors in a fix—the psychosomatic 
ailment—and lives a gay old Viennese life in a rich 
way when young. The case histories are, as always, 
a ground of rich cropping for novelists: ‘Mrs. 
Brown complained of piercing pains in the 
abdomen.’ It was because of wanting to murder 
her daughter. Asthma, bedwetting and backaches 
are traced to such infant disturbances as rape, 
divorce and coming third among siblings. True 
enough, I dare say, but it is Rudi’s cures that stick 
—they come so pat. For instance, at the age of 
twelve he is suffering from nervousness and de- 
pression. He begins an ‘innocent’ affaire with Lili, 
aged eighteen. As a result Rudi becomes ‘sparkling 
with life and joy.’ Lili, he tells us, ‘also profited by 
this treatment. She changed to a beautiful radiant 
girl, and the many pimples on her face disap- 
peared.’ Dr. Rudi is such a splendid mixture of 
Baron Munchausen and Casanova, with Moll 
Flanders thrown in for the pietism, that novelists 
really would have to be careful. 

Parachute and Petticoats (help!) calls for deep 
psychological treatment . . . loose Graham 
Greene at it. This girl parachutist is too bright, 
even under torture. With one lung left, she volun- 
teers for more fighting fun in Indo-China, being 
there brightly dubbed ‘the mascot of the French 
army.’ This lady may have been bright and was 
certainly brave, but the tale is cheap. 

STEVIE SMITH 


NEW NOVELS 


Moravia Deserta 


Two Women. By Alberto Moravia. (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) 

The Greengage Summer. By Rumer Godden. 
(Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 

Awake for Mourning. By Bernard Kops. (Mac- 

Gibbon and Kee, 15s.) 

Alive Tomorrow. By 

(Cresset Press, 16s.) 

The Portuguese Escape. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto 
and Windus, 16s.) 

Playback, By Raymond Chandler. 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 

ALBERTO Moravia is the Grand Master of 

prolixity. Those who have read The Woman of 

Rome, say, or Two Adolescents may perhaps 

remember the vast tracts of footling verbiage 

across which he expects us to struggle. It is like 

visiting a provincial museum: case after case of 

seemingly identical flint implements, before every 

one of which we are halted by an officious 

guide. Finally, just to inject a little holiday 

zest into the occasion, the guide will allow us 

a quick peep at something faintly naughty—the 

old town gallows, perhaps, or the top-coat of a 


Still Wayland Young. 
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celebrated highwayman. In the same way, 
Moravia, having abused our patience and good 
will for hundreds of pages on end, will at last give 
us a few tricked-out paragraphs of sex as a reward 
for our fidelity in still being there at all. 

Two Women might have been written expressly 
to confirm this judgment. Like all Moravia’s 
books, it starts promisingly enough: a widow and 
her nubile daughter leave their grocery shop in 
war-time Rome, having nothing left to sell, and 
make for the country near Terracina, there to wait 
amidst what they hope will be rural plenty for the 
Allies to sweep away the Germans. Splendid, one 
says to oneself. Whatever else, we shall have a 
first-class piece of documentary about Italy during 
the invasion. Alas and alas and alas. The story 
is told by the widow in the first person: she makes 
it plain that she knows nothing and wants to know 
nothing about wars, politics, Rome, ideas, Italy, 
religion, culture or even love; in the past she has 
been interested only in making money, she is 
interested now only in using that money to find 
food. Even this limited aspiration is not without 
possibilities; after all, money and food are the 
proper stuff of drama when a country already ran- 
sacked by one army is being invaded by another. 
But this endlessly prosing narrator would see the 
Fall of Troy in terms of shopping lists: page after 
page is covered with the detailed machinations of 
her domestic prudence. Moravia, however, abides 
faithfully by his formula, and finally lobs out our 
childishly sensational reward. The daughter is 
raped and then goes in for some inflammatory 
amateur prostitution. This road, like all others, 
leads back to Rome, and so to the end of the 
most tedious novel I have read for months. 


The Greengage Summer is told from the mouth 
of a pubescent girl called Cecil. She doesn’t 
know much, but she does know one bed- 
room door from another: so what is the hand- 
some stranger Mr. Eliot up to with the proprietress 
of the French hotel where Cecil and her family are 
spending the summer? She guesses that right, but 
the mystery around Mr. Eliot only deepens. The 
children spend their long days by the river at the 
bottom of the garden; but what about Mr. Eliot's 
fictitious visits to Paris, his alarming changes of 
mood, his appearance, one day, in the disguise of a 
sailor from a river barge? Mr. Eliot is clearly a 
gentleman. Or is he? This is a very pleasing tale, 
light, humorous, pathetic and intriguing. 

Bernard Kops is a vigorous newcomer who has 
written a vigorous but implausible book about an 
AYM, strictly lower-class, with blond hair and a 
prison record. This creature is built up as a teenage 
idol (Mike Rebel, if you please) and nearly sets off 
a teenage revolution. Luckily he decides instead 
that all he really wants to do is to marry a girl 
who reads Greek Myths and has just had a baby 
by somebody else. Because, you see, he is really a 
splendid young man who has been warped by the 
thought of the Hydrogen Bomb: he is the victim 
of a criminally negligent Society which didn’t 
provide him with a spiritual purpose along with 
his free milk. That was a good record, Mr. Kops, 
cool and groovy; but no one is allowed to play it 
a second time. 

Still Alive Tomorrow is to be recommended for 
brilliant reportage of the North African scene. 
The Portuguese Escape is packed with lively 
Buchanesque adventures, but also contains many 
passages of tendentious silliness in which we are 
told to admire the aristocracy, the Roman Church 
and Dr. Salazar—particularly Dr. Salazar. Play- 
back is worthy Chandler—beds, bullets and Spar- 
tan jokes: beds strictly for loving, bullets strictly 
for killing, and Spartan jokes to beguile the very 
few sterile minutes in which neither tumescence 
nor entombment is immediately in prospect. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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Il Catalogo Questo 


Two Centuries of Opera at Covent Garden. By 

Harold Rosenthal. (Putnam, 75s.) 
‘THERE are people,’ said Corno di Bassetto, ‘who 
will read about music and nothing else. To 
them dead prima donnas are more interesting 
than saints. ...’ These people, for the mere 
seventy-five shillings that Mr. Harold Rosenthal’s 
book costs, can die happy. There are 671 pages of 
text; there is an Appendix, 125 pages long, listing 
every opera that has ever been sung there, season 
by season, naming every artist in every cast and 
every conductor of every performance. There is 
a 42-page index. There are as many pages as Don 
Giovanni had conquests. (Did you know that no 
resident company has performed Don Giovanni at 
Covent Garden for twenty years? No, of course 
you didn’t, but Mr. Rosenthal does, and I hope, 
now that you know, you think it as big a scandal as 
I do.) There are forty-nine pages of photographs, 
there are fifty-five million facts (and they are all 
accurate, never fear). There is scholarship in- 
formed by love, learning lightened by opinion, 
and history with life breathed into its dry bones. 
Seven years Mr. Rosenthal, as archivist of the 
Opera House, laboured over his task, and beside 
his monumental achievement the seven years that 
Esau toiled for Laban seem but a fleeting moment. 
The writing of this book would have induced a 
nervous breakdown in an elephant, but I saw. Mr. 
Rosenthal at the opera only the other night, and 
his eyes were gleaming brightly behind his gig- 
lamps. 

It must not be supposed, though, that the book 
is a mere lifeless catalogue. Mr. Rosenthal clearly 
conceived it as his duty to leave nothing out, to. 
make his history exhaustive. But the result is far 
from being exhausting. The one-adjective-per- 
singer summary of a production, when repeated 
several hundred times, is apt to become a little 
wearing, but something of the kind is inevitable. 
And Mr. Rosenthal does manage to convey not 
only the facts of what has happened at the three 
opera houses that have stood in Covent Garden in 
the last two centuries, but also, in a remarkable 
manner, the spirit of what has happened there. The 
reader gets from his pages an understanding of 
the changes in taste and musical fashions and 
indeed of the development of dramatic music in 
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general, together with a remarkably lively impres- 
sion of the way a great theatre is run, with all its 
backstage planning and hard work and crises and 
intrigue. In short, Mr. Rosenthal has not pro- 
duced a mere reference-book (not that there is 
anything mere about a reference-book of this 
kind) to be consulted, but a real history book to 
be read. 

Well, and what now? For one of the best things 
about this book is that although Mr. Rosenthal 
was employed in the Opera House for seven years, 
it is not an ‘official’ history; with all the awkward- 
nesses smoothed over and glowing encomia for 
everybody still engaged in running the place; ihe 
consequence is that one is left, though Mr. Rosen- 
thal is scrupulously fair even in his criticisms, 
with an uneasy feeling that the Covent Garden 
opera—which, after all, is a nationalised industry 
—is in a bad way. There are two chief reasons 
for this; one is financial—the money the Opera 
House gets from the State is simply inadequate, 
and becoming more so—the other artistic, lying in 
the lack of an Intendant on the continental model. 
After the war Karl Rankl and Peter Brook shared 
the task, as if a country under siege could have 
two dictators; the results are generally agreed to 
have been disappointing, with a number of truly 
spectacular disasters. Then there was an inter- 
regnum, without anybody in control; the results 
were, in general, more disappointing, but with 
fewer disasters. After that came the reign of 
Rafael Kubelik, of whom high and mighty things 
were expected, but have somehow not quite 
materialised. Now Kubelik is going, and there is 
to be another rudderless voyage. There is no 
reason to suppose that things will get any better, 
and plenty of reason to suppose they will get a 
good deal worse. The mystery of the Covent 
Garden Trust’s implacable hostility to the idea of 
one absolute dictator seems as inexplicable as it is 
deplorable. There is still time for the authorities 
to change their minds, and Mr. Rudolf Kempe, it 
is said, is a man who will listen to reason. But 
although there is time, there is not much. It 
would be a pity if the next two centuries of opera 
at Covent Garden were to remain unghronicled, 
not because there-were no Harold Rosenthals left 
in 2158, but because there was no opera at Covent 
Garden for them to chronicle. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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MY BEST CHANCELLOR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


TuaT the Chancellor should have 
done exactly what I told him to do 
in my last sentence last week 
implies no sinister leak from Great 
George to Gower Street—the last 
Chancellor I interviewed was Mr. 
Harold Macmillan: I mercifully 
escaped being briefed by Mr. 
Thorneycroft—it merely confirms 
the logic of my interpretation of 
Mr. Amory. It is clear that he is a 
very cautious man, but when at last he can be per- 
suaded to say anything definite his words can be 
taken to mean what they say. I quoted him as 
saying that production had levelled off, that un- 
employment was rising against the seasonal trend, 
that the expansion of world trade, on which the 
growth of our exports had been based, had 
stopped. In other words, having acknowledged a 
trend towards recession, Mr. Amory was bound to 
feel that he could lift the credit squeeze. It re- 
quired no great gift of prophecy to see this 
coming. He has not done everything, however, 
that I hoped for. He has not given any positive 
incentive for industrial investment (such as restor- 
ing the investment allowances) or increased the 
capital spending of the public sector. He has 
merely allowed borrowers to have a less restricted 
access to funds, first, by lifting the 1957 ceiling 
from bank allowances (the quality sanction re- 
mains), secondly by removing the absolute ban 
on issues by hire-purchase finance companies (not 
to mention investment trusts and unit trusts as 
well), and thirdly by increasing from £10,000 to 
£50,000 the minimum amount that can be raised 
without CIC consent. So far so good. But before 
industry can be induced to resume its long-term 
investment expansion it will want to see its surplus 
capacity brought into work through a rise in 
demand at home and overseas. 
+ * * 

The next move from the Chancellor—that is, 
towards a positive stimulus of the economy—will 
probably wait upon developments overseas. If the 
export trade were to fall away at the year’s close, 
particularly in motor-cars, Mr. Amory would then 
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have to reduce the purchase taxes on consumer 
durables and relax the hire-purchase controls. This 
is a simple enough matter and does not_require 
an autumn Budget. If the recession were to 
develop from a further decline in capital expendi- 
tures; then Mr. Amory would have to step up 
public spending on roads and railways. I cannot 
see why he does not boost the road programme 
immediately. The materials required are not 
imported, the labour used can come from those 
laid off in building, and an improved road system 
would lower transport costs and increase indus- 
trial efficiency. (The first hint that he is reconsider- 
ing all this, and I will indulge in prophecy again.) 
My guess is that sooner rather than later he will 
accelerate the road programme, for I cannot 
believe in an early return of the American boom. 
* * a 

While Mr. Amory has abolished the main credit 
squeeze he has tightened up the legislative appara- 
tus for monetary control. This suggests that he 
has already come to the conclusion that reliance 
on Bank rate, which his predecessor carried to an 
extreme, is either not good enough or too expen- 
sive. First, he has come to an arrangement with 
the banks, a temporary arrangement ‘pending the 
recommendations of the Radcliffe Committee,’ 
whereby the banks will be required from time to 
time to deposit at the Bank of England a certain 
percentage of their gross deposits bearing interest 
to the nearest 7's per cent. either above or below 
the Treasury bill average. No bank will be able 
to draw on these special deposits, which will 
therefore be outside the banks’ liquid assets. In 
other words the device is intended to draw off 
excess liquidity and is comparable with that of 
‘variable liquidity ratios’ which I have been 
advocating for a long time. It is a welcome reform 
which should make it less necessary to resort to 
high Bank rates when we come to the next call for 
monetary restraint. My only criticism is that the 
banks should be given a Treasury bill rate of 
return on these special deposits. In my opinion 
they should have only a nominal 2 per cent. seeing 
that these deposits are merely drawing off surplus 


cash. 
” ok ~ 


Next, the Chancellor has tightened up the 
Control of Borrowing Order as it relates to the 
Capital Issues Committee. He has wisely reiaoved 
bonus issues from the Committee’s purview, for 
these do not involve the raising of cash, but has 
brought in share exchanges and loans from sub- 
sidiaries to parents, which were among the in- 
genious devices used to circumvent CIC control. 
(This should put a stop to ‘shell’ transactions.) It 
was surely right to rationalise the Capital Issues 
Committee rather than abolish it, for without its 
supervision control of borrowing under the Bor- 
rowing (Control and Guarantees) Act would be 
impossible. If the Government is to continue its 
attempts to stabilise the economy, as I hope it 
will, it is essential to retain its legislative apparatus 
of control of borrowing. Overloading will never 
be prevented without it. 

* * oa 

Mr. Derick (or Little by Little) Amory may yet 
go down to history as one of our great Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. No doubt he has been in touch 
with Lord Radcliffe and is aware of the recom- 
mendations which his Committee is about to 
make. Is it possible that we are on the eve of a far- 
reaching reform of our antiquated financial 
system? Mr. Amory has surely realised that the 
attempts of his Conservative predecessors to con- 
trol the economy in the main by the use of the 
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monetary weapon were not entirely successful. 
The dearest rate for money we have had for over 
twenty-five years failed to stop a wage-cost in- 
flation. Other controls are necessary, and when the 
Amory reforms are complete we may find it un- 
necessary to depend so much on the use of Bank 
rate. If I may use Butlerian phraseology, Mr. 
Amory is undoubtedly the best Chancellor we 
have got. He is in danger of becoming my hero. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


FURTHER decline in the Treasury bill rate 

to £4 3s. 54d. per cent. has helped the gilt- 
edged market, and War Loan went over 67}. It 
seems bound on this movement for 70. The fact 
that the credit squeeze has been eased by the 
Chancellor was another reminder to the industrial 
equity markets that a trade decline is officially 
expected. However, some trades are always going 
up while others are receding. Commercial tele- 
vision contracting is the only current example of 
a boom. The latest accounts of ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH PICTURES show a jump in equity earnings 
from 48 per cent. to 81 per cent. This was fore- 
shadowed in my recent note and, although there is 
still scope for a further rise in profits as television 
advertising increases and unprofitable cinemas are 
sold off, the best part of the television boost has 
probably been seen. The shares have risen from 
19s, 3d. to 22s. 6d., and at this price return a 
yield of 6.6 per cent. By contrast with television 
the trend of profits of a well-managed company 
like RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH, engaged in marine 
turbine, electrical and general engineering, is 
pulled down by falling profit margins. The Chair- 
man, Mr. O. J. Philipson, told his shareholders 





COMPANY MEETING 
H. S. WHITESIDE & CO. 


STEADY PROGRESS AT HOME AND 
OVERSEAS 


THe 33rd annual general meeting of H. S. Whiteside 
& Co. Limited was held on July 8 in London, Mr. 
T. A. Barnes (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement, 

Mr. H. S. Whiteside, on the advice of his doctors, 
resigned from the Chairmanship in December last. 
I am, however, very happy to tell you that he has 
agreed to remain on the Board, and thus the benefit 
of his invaluable experience will continue to be 
available. 

The net trading profit at £255,577 is the highest 
yet achieved by the Group. 

During the year our turnover reached a new record, 
steady progress being achieved in all our markets 
both home and export. 

In our circular of 14th September last, share- 
holders were informed that the Company had made 
an offer to the shareholders of Elizabeth Shaw 
(Holdings) Limited. As was then pointed out 90 per 
cent acceptance had been received, and I am now 
Pleased to say that 100 per cent control has since been 
achieved, 

We are confident that given reasonable time to 
complete our programme of integration, reorganisa- 
tion and intensive development of sales, the Shaw 
Group with its wide and attractive range of products, 
will contribute its fair share to the development and 
the prosperity of your Group. 

It is known that competition in the food industry 
intensifies; nevertheless, your Group, owing to the 
diversification of its products and trading activities, 
particularly following the acquisition of the Shaw 
Group, is now well equipped to hold its own despite 
increasing costs. Current trading is being maintained 
ata satisfactory level. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 





that while cancellations for marine orders had 
been comparatively few, the deferment of Govern- 
ment capital programmes left gaps to be filled in 
production programmes. He seemed worried by 
the new wage claim in the engineering and ship- 
building industry. Since 1938, he said, wages and 
salaries had risen over 300 per cent. while divi- 
dends had advanced by only 94 per cent. This was 
in money terms. In real terms wages and salaries 
had gone up 59 per cent., but dividends are 
actually down by 24 per cent. The 10s. shares at 
13s. 9d. return a vield of 5.95 per cent. on the 
indicated dividend of 84 per cent. covered 24 
times. All this confirms my investment policy—to 
keep away from equities in the capital goods- 
export industries for the time and concentrate on 
the consumer goods and services. 


Copper Shares and Selection Trust 

After the smart rally in copper—both in the 
metal, which has recovered by about 25 per cent., 
and in the shares, some of which have recovered 
by about 50 per cent. from the bottom—the short- 
term investor might well reconsider his position. 
Six months ago when the great BANCROFT mine 
was closed down by Anglo-American group 
(N’CHANGA, RHOKANA and RHODESIAN-ANGLO- 
AMERICAN being forced to contribute to its care 
and maintenance) I recommended a joint pur- 
chase of BANCROFT at Ils. 6d. and CHARTERED at 
43s. Subsequently they rose to 18s. and 63s. 9d., 
and even at present prices of 16s. 6d. aud 63s. 
profits might well be taken. Rhodesian Anglo- 
American have risen from 50s. to 72s. 6d. and 
are now 68s., but in view of the possible cut in the 
dividend from 6s. 6d. to 4s. the shares are also 
better sold than bought. If the investor is reluctant 
to leave the copper share market he might con- 
tinue to hold SELECTION TRUST, Which I have 
previously recommended at lower levels. As I have 
explained, the whole basis of the company has 
been changed by the amalgamation of its sub- 
sidiary American Metal with Climax Molybde- 
num. Its holding in the new American Metal 
Climax represents about one-half of its total 
assets, and as the Chairman, Mr. A. Chester 
Beatty, told shareholders, this will have an import- 
ant stabilising influence. Whereas before the 
merger 25 per cent. of the company’s interests 
were in North America and 65 per cent. in Africa, 
the respective percentages after the merger are 
35 per cent. and 55 per cent. Before, it had 60 per 
cent. invested in base metals outside molybdenum; 
now it has only 40 per cent. Molybdenum repre- 
sents 20 per cent. of the total and gold 12 per cent. 
Diamonds, I estimate, account for about 10 per 
cent, Although, with the low price of copper, 
revenue will be lower this year, Mr. Beatty is 
‘hopeful’ that it will be possible to maintain the 
7s. dividend. As a fifth of the dividend cost will 
be met by the estimated savings from the new 
profits tax, this ‘hopefulness’ seems reasonable. 
At 78s. 6d. to yield nearly 8.9 per cent. the shares 
seem to be a good refuge for the speculative 
investor. 


OFSITS 

Another exchange from the straight copper 
market is gold. I have previously recommended 
PRESIDENT BRAND and PRESIDENT STEYN, but if the 
investor prefers to spread his mining risks more 


. widely he should buy ORANGE FREE STATE INVEST- — 


MENT (OFSITS). This company has holdings in 
afl the best OFS mines and its dividends are bound 
to increase Over the next few years. For 1957 it 
paid an interim of Is. and a final (in March) of 2s. 
This year the distribution is likely to be 5s. or 
more: the interim dividend due to be declared this 
week should give a fair indication of the total. 
At 66s. 6d. the 10s. shares offer a potential yield 
of over 6 per cent. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


HE HONGKONG (SELANGOR) RUBBER 

COMPANY is unusual in that its issued 
capital is now only £11,250 in Is. shares and yet 
its rubber estate stands in the balance sheet at a 
cost of nearly £47,000. It also owns lands leased to 
the Hongkong Tin Co. which have produced, in 
royalties, over £20,000 for each of the past three 
years. The 1957 rubber crop was 201,000 Ib. 
against 189,000 and realised a net sale average 
price of 22s. per Ib. The rubber crop is expected 
to expand by further replanting; there are now 
only 105 acres of old seedlings remaining. It has 
not been difficult to maintain the dividend of 
140 per cent., which is equivalent to 70 per cent. 
last year when the capital was reduced by a 50 
per_ cent. return, as it was in 1951. Even though 
there may be a reduction in revenues for the 
current year, the present price of the Is. ordinary 
shares at 6s. 44d. seems to discount this, for the 
yield is nearly £22 per cent. 

Since a loss was incurred in 1955-56 when 
shareholders went dividendless Metal Industries 
has made a remarkable recovery under the chair- 
manship of Sir Charles Westlake. Trading profits 
for the year ending March 31, 1958, are up from 
£1.63 million to £1.76 million. Net profits after 
tax were £799,753, which represents equity- earn- 
ings of 32.75 per cent. to cover a total dividend 
of 14 per cent. In 1951-52 until 1955 the dividend 
was only the equivalent of 12 per cent. on the 
present capital. For the past three years share- 
holders have received 9 per cent. with an addi- 
tional dividend of 5 per cent. last year to make up 
for the loss of dividend in 1956. The electrical 
division and the shipbreaking yards have con- 
tributed substantially to this record profit. The 
chairman does not think that the current year’s 
profits will be any worse than those of last year. 
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The balance sheet discloses strong cash resources 
of about £1 million, most of which arose through 
the sale of Sentinel Wagon Co. to Rolls-Royce, 
to which will shortly be added a further £2.15 mil- 
lion from the sale of the company’s holding (its 
last link) in British Oxygen. The £1 ordinary 
shares rose about 2s. on the results but can still be 
bought at 33s. 3d. to yield £8 7s. per cent. 

The report of Geo. W. King for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1957, makes interesting reading. 
We will mention only three salient points. Firstly, 
the trading profits have increased from £230,130 
to £390,886 due to a substantial increase in the 
company’s turnover and the concentration of 
work at the modern Stevenage factory. Secondly, 
it is proposed to bring the issued capital more into 
line with the capital actually employed in the 
business by capitalising £127,500 of the reserves 
on the basis of one new ordinary share for every 
three ordinary or ‘A’ ordinary held. ‘Thirdly, all 
the non-voting ‘A’ ordinary are to be converted 
into ordinary and so will carry a vote. This is an 
unusual resolution, but one that is to be highly 
commended. The company has for long been 
associated with the motor industry but has con- 
siderably expanded its interests into other fields, 
including agricultural and material handling 
equipment, doors and door gear, and recently 
remote-control types of equipment for nuclear 
development. The Chairman, Mr. Donald M. 
King, reports that competition is still very keen, 
but order books are very satisfactory and export 
business is on the increase. The company is in- 
creasing its authorised capital by £250,000, which 
may foreshadow an issue of shares before long, 
as liquid resources are somewhat low for a com- 
pany pursuing a progressive and expanding policy. 
The 5s. ordinary shares at 12s. 3d. yield £5 2s. 
per cent. on the dividend of 124 per cent. 

In his annual statement the chairman of L. 
Harris (Harella) mentions that the current year 
has not started too well as the bad weather and 
the recent bus strike have not helped the company 
in regard to the sale of ladies’ and children’s 
clothing, which the company retails and manu- 
factures. However, last year the company in- 
creased its profits under difficult.conditions and 
the dividend has been increased from the equiva- 
lent of 214 per cent. to 224 per cent. This well- 
managed group continues to expand, having 
acquired Leader Fashions and opened five new 
shops last year. The 4s. ordinary shares are fairly 
priced at 11s. 3d. to yield £8 per cent. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 436: Report by Russell Edwards 


Competitors were invited to follow the tradition of investing monarchs with appropriate 
sobriquets by supplying three piquant titles and indicating briefly how they were earned. 


WHat a rich vein of hitherto. unrecorded 
decadence was struck here! Most biographers 
would have earned at least a dose of the thumb- 
screws had the monarchs concerned got wind of 
their efforts, but some relied overmuch on 
unalloyed insult to achieve their effects, and titles 
of the King Willy the Wart-Hog variety did not 
score so heavily as those which conveyed in- 
nuendo more subtly. I was looking also for 
euphonious, though not necessarily alliterative, 
titles. Try some of these : 
Abdul the Camel-Swallower (Colin Prestige), 
Nudistina the Altogether (D. Wylow), Valoroso 
the Vermiform (Alberick), Erik the Doddypate 
(H. A. C. Evans), Ursula the Hirsute (M. B. S. 
Henry), Ludovic Flingpudding (Lyndon Irving), 
and Cuthbert the Credulous (A. M. Sayers). 
In both title and description, too, I expected a 
certain basic credibility behind the fantasy. All 
these desiderata are embodied very neatly, to my 
mind, in the character introduced by Peter 
Ustinov in Romanoff and Juliet, that unfortunate 
Thomas the Impossible who was assassinated by 
‘an Albanian desperado disguised as a bunch of 
flowers.’ 

There were some ingenious founts of got 
tion: cards (J. S. Fidgen), horticulture (W. 
Johnson), detective fiction (Granville ae 
ghosts (Nancy Gunter), formal logic (Gloria 
Prince), eggs (Arcas), Runyon (B. R. Street), and 
even black pudding! (Lyndon Irving). Michael 
Robson deserves a very honourable mention for 
the ripe medievalism of his language, and com- 
mendations go to the authors of the single extracts 
printed. Only J. A. Lindon, D. R. Peddy and R. A. 
McKenzie scored three palpable hits and they 
share the prize equally. 

Finally, any sensitive students of history who 
may read this are assured that any resemblance to 
their favourite national heroes is wholly under- 
standable. 


PRIZES 


(J. A. LINDON) 
BurpPs OF BELLIMANIA 


PRIMUS THE WeT: This was Primus IV, that absent- 
minded but strong-willed ruler who declared war 
forgetting he had no army and so had to fight it 
himself. His royal barouche halting temporarily 
while on its way to the Fede, he stepped grandly 
out into a horse-trough which he had mistaken 
for the railway platform, and obstinately refused 
to return and change. 

Momus Lonccomss: Momus II, who married 
Lafkilda of Lunattica. Being arthritic, and wish- 
ing to conceal certain patellar deformities, he 
donned for his bridal night cotton combinations 
much too large for him, the ‘cuffs’ fastened 
beneath his knobbly knees with garters of the 
royal green. Lafkilda became suspicious, ordered 
their removal and expired of laughter soon after 
her husband had died of shame. 

Dopius THE LaTeE: An overdue baby, who usually 
was, didn’t get out of the way of an arrow 
promptly enough, and now permanently is. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 


HERWALD THE GRATE: Herwald’s title is not, as some 
maintain, an archaic spelling of ‘Great.’ Herwald 
became convinced, shortly after accession, that 
he was a fireplace: his chamberlain’s daily duty 
was~to clean and relight him. His death in the 
Great Fire of 1403 was widely mourned. 

SERGEI THE SICK-MAKING: A Bright Young King, son 
of Otto the Blotto, who nearly involved his 
country in Waugh. Perfidia’s Parliament became 
madly ungay when his debts added 12 Klotts to 
the income-tax. He was deposed in favour of 

PEDRO THE Precious: Called the Archbishop_ of 
Cushia ‘you darling man’ at his Coronation. His 
vers libre, published pseudonymously in the New 
Ruritanian, was as celebrated as his habit of 
travelling incognito and singing duets under 
ladies’ balconies. In 1950 he abdicated, fled to 
England and joined the cast of King’s Rhapsody 
—‘a natural for the part’ (Iv-r N-v-ll-). 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
AKONDS OF SWAT 

SHALID ANKaBUT (Shalid the Spider): The spindly- 
legged son of Khalid Kund (Khalid the Dull). 
Fearing the web of his ministers he climbed the 
great gopura of the temple of Siva, performed the 
Indian rope-trick, and vanished. 

FAZAL BHUKHA (Fazal the Hungry): One night he 
woke screaming, bowstrung the unpopular slave 
who was sent in with only a few small cakes (vide 
Lear) and promptly devoured three-quarters of a 
Black Mamba pudding the size of a manhole- 
cover. (The Black Mamba is inedible.) 

SANDAI SHAHTUT (Mad Mulberry): Became ‘roundly 
bent’ as a result of finding a mulberry on his 
pillow and taking it for the egg of Kali, the Black 
One. So distraught was he that he mislaid the thing 
and ever afterwards believed it to be somewhere 
in his bed and that sooner or later Karali, the 
Horrible One, would hatch out and seize him. 
This happened. 


COMMENDED 


HERBERT THE FILTH: The last of five kings-of. this 
line. His name, though in fact an admirable 
epithet for his court and habits, was due to a 
misprint on the part of the Court Biographer. 

(M. W. GRAY) 


Titus THE New: Lapsus calami of an ancient his- 
torian. Correctly, the nickname was ‘Newt,’ from 
the well-known behaviour of this emperor at 
banquets. (w. G. DAISH) 


Lucas III: Received the name of Anon, not because 
of anonymity but on account of his dullness, 
‘lucus a non lucendo,’ (TWELLS) 


EDWARD THE Equa: Executed in 2002 for living on 
an income scale below the common level, thus 
defying his own equality decrees. (P. W. R. FOOT) 

PELACH THE PRICELESS: Upon accession kings of 
Quot were ritually weighed against golden 
kuchfs. Even at fifteen Pelach was so corpulent 
that crippling levies became necessary for the 
purpose. Revolts ensuing, the custom lapsed; 
the title was brilliantly coined to pacify Pelach 
both for humiliation and bankruptcy. 

(RHODA TUCK POOK) 


COLBERT CORKKNEES: His enemies accused him of 
trying to acquire sainthood by a foul. He re- 
mained in an attitude of devotion for 115 days. 
He was not, however, canonised in his own or 
anyone’s lifetime. (DOROTHY WRIGHT) 

LooFAH THE LisPER: His inability to enunciate with- 
out lisping led to his tragic death at an early age. 
His nurse, finding him floating on the goldfish 
pond, asked what he was doing. ‘I’m thinking,’ he 
explained, so she smiled and left him there. 

(MRS. B. BROCKLESBY) 


CepRIc THE Compost: During his early reign was 
notable for his rakish ways. In maturity, spade- 
bearded and fork-tongued, he had a cutting way 
with the weedy and sapless. Introduced muck- 
spreading: (later called propaganda), hepce his 
nickname. Destroyed by a plot of his own 
making and buried in a long barrow. 

(Ww. H. JOHNSON) 


DEIDRE THE DECIMAL: Greatest of Bahnhof’s rulers, 
she was so diminutive that amongst her entourage 
she looked a mere dot; hence her nickname, 
which it is said she made a point of using. 

(Ww. K. HOLMES) 

ALoysius ALFRESCO: His wits were always wandering 
so that he was not at home with state matters. 

(PIBWob) 

ERIK THE DoppyPaTE: Earned his name from his in- 
ability to distinguish between enemy hostages and 
envoys of friendly powers. This lack of discrim- 
ination more than once involved his kingdom in 
an unfortunate contretemps. (H. A. C. EVANS) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 439 
Set by D. R. Peddy 
A prize of six guineas is offered for a Train 
Spotters’ Anthem. Limit: 16 lines. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
439,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 22. 
Results on August 1. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
The Spectater Lid., 
London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


“"AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


SENIOR LECTURESHIPS AND LECTURE- 
SHIPS IN HISTORY AND ANCIENT 
HISTORY 





Applications are ipvited for the undermen- 
tioned positions. Of the four positions adver- 
tised here, three are newly established as part 
of the expansion of the Department of History 
and the other has been re-established at“: higher 
level than previously. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the 
range £A2,200—£A80—£A2,550 per annum, and 
for a Lecturer within the range £A1,500—£A90 
—£A2,100" per annum. In each case cost of 
living adjustment will be allowed and the salary 
wilt be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will 
be fixed according to the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Schemie in 
cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by loans 
to purchase a house. 

()) LBCTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP. 
Candidates should have qualifications in the 
modern history of China or Japan or South- 
East Asia. The successful applicant will be 
required to teach in the general ficld of the 

modern history of East Asia. 

(2) yo /SENIOR LECTURESHIP; 

ND LECTURESHIP. Candidates with 
pan in Modern European History 
will be preferred for one position and can- 
didates with qualifications in Modern British 
History for the other. 

(3) LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Preference will be given to candidates 
specialising in Classical Greek History. 
Candidates should state their qualifications 
in all fields of Ancient Near Eastern and 
Classical Greek and Roman History. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 


Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 


The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, in Australia and London, is 15th August, 
1958. 





AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN LATIN 

Applications are invited for the above position. 
This vacamcy has been: caused by an addition 
to the Departmental Establishment. Preference 
may be given to a candidate with special in- 
terests in the field of Latin literature. The salary 
for a Lecturer is within the range £A1,500 x 


£A90—£A2,100 per annum, plus cost of living 


adjustment, and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. The com- 
mencing salary will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and experience of the successful 
applicant, Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be assisted 
by loans to purchase 2 house. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W..C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of —_— in Australia 
and London, is 9th August, 1 


11, 1958 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICAL 
ARCH ZOLOGY 

Applications are invited for the above position. 
Preference will be given to applicamts with an 
Honours Degree in Classics and a Diploma, or 
its equivalent, in Classical Archzology and ex- 

perience in excavation of a classical site. 
The salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,500—£A90—£A2,100 per annum, plus cost 
of living adjustment, ‘and will be subject to de- 


iousing Scheme in 
cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, marricd men may be assisted by loans 
to purchase a house 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application — - obtained from the 
Secretary, iti of the 
British Commonweats. e Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 
The Closing date for tse receipt of appli- 
cations, in Australia and London, is 15th 
August, 1956. 





MAN, aged 35, living S. Wilts, serious interest 


spected; 14 years’ pn Welcome practical 
suggestions.—Box 3042. 





YOUNG FRENCHMAN, widely travelled (27), 


type, seeks IG part-time post 
Already had two years residence London. — 
Box 2976 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE — 26th 
year. The Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq., 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 

BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 ta 8 daily, m- 
cluding Sundays. 

BRUSSELS WORLD FAIR, finishes October. 
Good comfortable private accommodation 























EDITORIAL and Management Assistant (lady) 
required by the ‘Spectator.’ Duties include 
Proof reading, news extracting and filing. 
Typing or Shorthand-Typing desirable. Five-day 
week.—Apply by letter to Managing Director, 
“Spectator,” London, 





. 99 Gower St., W.C.l. 
VERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CLASSICS 

Applications are invited for the above position. 
Candidates should have a first class Honours 
Degree in Classics. A specia) interest in lan- 
guage would be an advantage, though not an 
essential qualification. 

The salary attached to the position will be 
at the rate of £780 per annum, rising by annual 
increments to £880 per annum. An allowance is 


made tr ing 

Further particulars and information as t the 
method of application may be obtained —_ the 
Se 


cretary, of Uni the 
British Commonwealth, 346 Gordon. a 
London, W.C.1 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, in New Zealafd and London, is 3ist 
August, 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 











'$T, DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Lecturer. 

Particu'ars from the Principal. 
THE LONDON FAMILY WELFARE ASSO- 
ee ae Be 8 aes ane 
worker who must hold a degree or diph 





lable, reasonable prices.—Write C. Rose, 
Abbots Brook, Bourne End, for bookings. 





CONTE ART SOCHETY — ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME.’ C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, until August 21st. 

FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY of murder of the 
Russian Impcrial Family, H.H. Prince Dimitry 
of Russia will lay a wreath at a Service of the 
Russian Orthodox in Exile at the 
Cenotaph, 3.30 p.m., Sunday, July 20th. Sir 
Charlies Petrie speaks on Monarchy, 5 p.m., 
July 20th, St. Augustine's Church Hall, 117 
Queen's Gate, S.W.7. H.H. Prince Dimitry will 
be present. Admission frec. 

LEFVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS 
ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. THE DYING ART—20th Century 
portraiture. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Important drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures offered for sale in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th century European Masters—BONNARD, 
DEGAS, KOKOSCHKA, MATISSE, MUNCH, 
PICASSO, PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT, 
DE STAEL, UTRILLO, VAN GOGH. etc., and 
two new sculptures by HENRY MOORE. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY. Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green stations. (1002). 

THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
PAINTERS: Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. Yeats, 
Roderic ©’Connor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE, daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 
London, W.l. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Alan Davie 

















Social Studies of a recognised University, = 
has had recent experience in family casework. 
Initial appointment in the Camberwell area. 
Salary from £590 p.a. according to experience.— 
Apply in writing t the ing Secretary 
F.W.A., 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-LT.-CDR., R.N.:V.R., 50, ext. knowl. 
Europe, fluent French. German, good Italian, 
typing, a/cs., -—- gardening. = all arts, 
urgently requires job home 

write R. B., 57 Ebury St., 8.W.1. 
GRADUATE, writer, secks 4-day week for liv- 
ing wage. No objection nights, weckends, — 











Box 2990. 





tive, 1936-1958. Weekdays 11-6, Sun- 
a 2-6, closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








"PERSONAL 


A DREAM OF A SNACK — Burgess Anchovy 
Paste on buttered toast. 








_ BED-WETTING CAN BE STOPPED by won- 


derful new method. Free information —Enurex 
Co,, 119 Oxford Street, W. 

CANCER PATIENT (81309), Old man (71) liv- 
ing with wife in very poor ict, has been 
ordered fresh air and sunshine. Needs are extra 
nourishment and convalescent holiday. Please 
help us to care for him. Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal C.7, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 











71 


CHARITY EXHIBITION of Paintings & Water 
Colours by Eugtne BOUDIN in aid of the 
Artists’ General Benevolen Institution to be 
held in November, 1958, at Marlborough Fine 
Art Lid., 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. The 
. Directors’ would appreciate the joan of works 
by this Master, and will be grateful if owners 
will get in touch with them. A BOUDIN Qeuwvre 
Ci gue is in pr ion, and owners wishing 
to have their pictures d and 

in it should communicate with the the Gallery. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columms can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


CURRY A LITTLE FAVOUR—treat yourscil 
to some Rayner's Mango Chutney and flavour a 


little ‘curry—from all all good grocers. 


DEVON. Lady would like to receive a single 
genticman (with car) as guest. Age from 48 years. 
Country residence. Fond of animals. Payment 
by agreemem.—Box 3052. 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request, Stamps also bought) — 
Details, quantitics and value to Box 99. 


HYPNOTHERAPY for nervous conditions, 
— eT —R. K. Brian, MBSH,. 19 Wigmore 


St., . LAN 4245. 


SORT "WAIT THLL YOUR PARSON or his 
family are ill. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will look after them then, but urgently 
needs Subscriptions, Donations, Legacies now. 
Not State aided.—14 Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1. 


EASTBOURNE. St. Helena’s, West Hill. Recos- 
nised ind and Day Schoo! for 
Girls. Three September vacancies.—For prospec- 
tus, apply to Principal, Miss V. Twiss, M.A. 























HUMANISM—2 modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tee., W.8. 


JOHN.—If Aunt Agatha insists on “leading the 
annual motoring trip to Bettws-y-Coed, you insist 
she gets a set of the new Nationa! Benzole road 
maps.—From. National Benzole garages and 
filling stations, 1s. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 





115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6693), 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 


Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield. etc., etc. 


REDIRECTED POSTING GUARANTEED. 
Letter redirection service. From 12 shillings per 
annum. — Write RPG / REDIRECTED 3. 
G.P.O. Box 158, London, W.C.1. 


SPANISH CAPRICE. by Rimsky Korsakov, Ei 
Cid Amontiliado, by Duff Gordon The perfect 
pair for an evening of rhapsedie espagnole. 
Ole! 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chane- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


ZHE HOMOSEXUAL LAW REFORM 
which has been said to have ‘the 
most distinguished Honorary Committee of any 
cause,’ is working for the implementation ef the 
major Wolfenden proposal. Details from the 
Hon. Sec., 219 Liverpool Rd., London, N.1. 








TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS 

CHARLES B. LAW 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 

12 HARMAN DRIVE, 
GLAdstone 0382 

“WESTERN APPROACHES.’ New series in 

PUNCH. Famous writers. Lively provocative 

ideas. Starts this week. Don’: miss it 
Cortinusi ? - 


N.W.2 





ACROSS 


pectator crossword:re 4090) 


i ® savoury dishes (6) map? (8 
1 oe divers don’t make such a 29 [esta the subject in ition 19 For j 
4 Chief of the underworld at a | 
: resort is put oat @). , # '0W 30 Aspire for a change () 21 
Go to dress again? (6) 
10 Is in the assembly in the park (8) DOWN 


22 ‘That dost not bite so nigh As —— 
forgot’ (Shakespeare) (8) 





13 How to make an egg cosy? (6) 2 This us up in the ity of evidence! (5) £ 
15 The painter of Dr. Peral turns to morning ea (4. 5). 5) 26 Spoils of war (4) ee 
philosophy (4) 3 None was worth Landor’s, he a8 
16 ‘You have been warned’ can truly announced (6) i SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 998 | 
be said of them (10) I am, in short I am a leader in 30 scnoes.—+ Boonen, 5 Lacoste, 9 Light. 
19 Where to find man tonight (10). ® | © Riparians, 1 12 Meantime. ome FY 
‘_—— cassia, sandal-buds and 6 * the -eyed monster’ 14 Rhoda, 15 inviolate. 18 Lymphatic. 20 
stripes Of labdanum’ (Browning) ¢ hiaeoe (8). Tilth. 22 — A — 
(4) x 7 I strove to get covered up (5) Critiques. Exact, eneges. 
23 A hundred and fifty units for hm tnnd h~ falas DOWN. —1 Biliteral, 2 Saguaro. 3 2.22 
potatoes (6). us, says the Duk Autograph. 1. 5 Lip-service. 6 
% Spring emerges in good condition 11 Garnets in an ae setting (7) Corin. 8 Elsie. 13 & 
at the top (4-4) 14 Does the shoe age 16 Outsiders. 17 Exhibitor. 19 Mention. 
Rare lips pursed in compensation 17 a or the teams of 21 Luciana. 22 Locum, 23 Thing. 25 Sak 
®) ©) pe PRIZEWINNERS 
A fist ofa of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of , ‘ 
leo, token for ous guinea will be awarded to the sensors of the Srvt two correct solutions THC winners of Crossword 996 are: a 4 
eerie ie mann Cressword No. 1000, 99 Gower St., Londen, WC1. London, N.W.7, and Mes. Dorothy A. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. ‘rower, 31 Place, London, S.W.7. 


28 Writing about 


1 Ngee oe 


Solution on July 25 


18 Is it sharp practice to put it on the 

it’s no measure of real 

, only orange-red (7) 

"poet has the makings of a 

22 Penetration of arms is expected 
here (6 


24 Legislator 
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EDO ABE AO ar coer re 


LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


BOOKS, The “Spectator” will arrange “for books 


* reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 


be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
ls. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


HIGH- MIDDLE- LOW-BROWS, all browse 
at Hampstead’s High Hill Bookshop, 11 High 
Street, N.W.3. HAM 2218. Write, call, phone. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sale bsasis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for reiection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 


WE PUBLISH BOOKS at author's sole or 
part expense. Sound work is sold, author tak- 
ing receipts.—Winterson Co., 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4, 


WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading,. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transia- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE ; DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. ~— ee 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., . (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. Ft & — ¥. 


Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 95 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
~<a rn 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 





“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 
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LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT i 
Where Good Food meets Excellent Wine 
9 SPANISH WINES FROM 1/9 AGLASS 4 
I1/- PER BOTTLE AT TABLE 

7/6 TO TAKE HOME 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.! 
WEL: 8808 
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COURSES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels) 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES including 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Private Study Courses in 
Sociology, Economics, Languages, and other 
subjects. Low fees, Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject ‘in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degrees, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from C.D. 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOLS FELLOWSHIP 
—Education for children from the. Nursery to 
University Entrance. Information regarding the 
educational work of Rudolf Steiner Schools, 
reference books, availability of Lectures, etc. 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Wynstones 
School, Whaddon. Gloucester. 


ST, DAVID’s “COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 132nd Session opens on 
October 10, 1958. St. David's College is a resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters, providing Honours 
Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern History, Welsh, 
English, Mathematics and Philosophy; and an 
integrated General Pass Degree Course, The 
attached Burgess Theological Hall is open to 
all graduates. Special facilities are provided 
for overseas students. Inclusive fees are about 
£190 per annum, and a limited number of places 
are still available for the 1958-1959 Session. 
For entrance regulations apply to the Principal. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretaria: Practice, Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, . MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





THE SPECTATOR, 


FOR SALE 


HISTORY TODAY 1956, 1957 complete um 
bound, excellent condition, Also 26 Historical 
Assn. pamphiets, ‘Jubilee Book’ and ‘Corona- 
tion in History.”—Offers w Box 3050. 











SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SWISS BLACK 

CHERRY JAM. The Original. The Best. 1 Ib. 

jars. 6 for 28s. Post Paid. — SHILLING 

ECs. CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
3 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS, Large 
selection best sorts. Gold Medal Chelsea, May. 
1958.—Write for Catalogue to Knaphil! Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey. 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of ail 
disease conditions, is rooted im a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
habit-forming, Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., posi is, 6d. 
Ladies’ and miemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s, 38 w we Patts. 
from Au Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., 


SUMMER SELECTION 
Perfect for Picnics—Delicious for Dinner. 
Each carton contains 3 Ib. 13 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. tin skinless and fatless 
Prague Ham, 1 Ib. tin Ox Tongue, 14} oz. 
tin Asparagus Tips, 20 oz. tin English 
Strawberries and 5 oz. tin Pate de Foie. 
Sent for only £2 12s. 6d., post paid (two 
cartons £5 2s, 6d.). C.W.O. 


Dept. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 








SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth” 
“City of Exeter”’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection to detail. 
Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 








Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E:C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 








FULLY TF, 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoom 
Teacloths, etc, Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Paste! shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Hlus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS Jordanstown, Co. Amrim, Northern 
Ireland. 
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RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road), Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
& Beer Licence. Personal attention of Proprietors. 


ACCOMMODATION 


IN QUIET Pvie. House, Grd. Fir./Bsment Flat- 
let; dbl, bdrm., dng./stg. (coal fire), clitrm., weil- 
eapd. new kit., use gdn.; 7 gns. WESTern 0664. 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD. 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 








HOTELS 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND,  Garbridse 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 


with books, music, games, television. A.A. 
R.A.C, Tel.: 7 


po ee 

AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., double room 54s 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations. Euston 1456, 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Clift. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns. 
Putting Green. Garages, Superlative food 
July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


£20 WILL ° TAKE Y You to Spain and back, 
buying you three weeks sunshine; NOT a luxury 
tour, but a camping holiday with informal but 
knowledgeable companions. Leaving early August 
and early September. —Details from Box 3062. 


x, 300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £59 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for something.out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerable reduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 
See your Travel Agent now or contact 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 
PONY TREKING among the beautiful hills of 
the Scottish Borders. What an Ideal Holiday ! 
Season until Ist November. Brochure with plea- 
sure from TOFTCOMBS HOTEL, BIGGAR. 


RIDING. Primitive “cottage, t but good “food. 
Wonderful country, first-class ponies. — Saliy 


Foot, Aldridge, Oakford, Tiverton, Pevon. 








SEPTEMBER IN BRITTANY. Hotel de ia 
Plage, ERQUY, Cédtes-du-Nord—recommended 
by Michelin and Club des Auberges de France, 
*official classification—offers British guests 
special terms during the month: Pension, Frs. 
1,500-1,600, including service and taxes. Generous 
and excellent table; well-chosen wine list at fair 
prices. Seven splendid unspoiled beaches with 
safest bathing within easy reach. Fine cliff and 
woodland walks. St. Malo 35 miles, — Write 
M. M. Veillet. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 
Apply to your Travel Agent 
or General Passenger Agent 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 


9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 311 
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